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The Story of Greece 


Sy H. A. GUERBER, 


Latest volume of ECLECTIC SCHOOL pa 
INGS. An elementary history of Greece narrated 
in a series of short interesting stories told in this 
author’s well-known charming style and adapted 
as well for a first history text-book as for supple- 
parca! reading. Seventeen beautiful full-page 
ay oe numerous artistic suggestive cuts, and 
andsome appearance throughout, make the 
sealed volume a worthy addition to this new) 
and popular series, 
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A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 
articles ; illustrated by more than 3,500 engravings ; over 11,000,- 
000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by Americn and English Editors. International 
in Character, Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and Cor- 
rections and Additions made up to the day of printing. 


The New Popular Edition. 
Cloth binding, $20.00, net. 


In 10 Vols. Imperial Octavo. 
Half leather binding, $25.00, net. 





HAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use as a book of reference wherever 

the English language is known, The first edition of this great work was 
| completed in 1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction 
and revision was continued from year to year, thus bringing the information down 
to the late t possible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could not be carried on indefinitely. 
Many articles calied for an entirely different treatment. New subjects of interest 
| demanded admittance; while some have lost their claim to the prominence given 
| them twenty five years ago. The publishers therefore have set up and electro- 
typed the work afresh for this new edition in yl ae of which every line 
of the previous edition has been scrutinized, and the articles rewritten partially 
or entire, while new articles have been prepared to embrace all new sul jects re- 

quired by the progress of knowledge. This edition is consequently a new Encyclo- 
pedia, comprising the latest information in the whole range of human Knowledge, 
| and it is offered to the public at a reduction of ONE-THIRD from the price of 
any previous editions, Furthermore, we have withdrawn our former trade editions 
| from the market. 





Specimen pages sent free on application to the Publishers. 
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Teachers Should Specialize 


‘THERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of this 
country for good commercial teachers—men of broad 
general culture and education, who are specialists in commercial 
work. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has established a depart- 
ment for the training of such teachers, and the demand this year | 
for its graduates far exceeds the supply. 
have run all the way from $750 to $1,500. 
’97 will be limited to twenty-five. 
send at once for catalogues and particulars. 


Address : 





The class of 1895- 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


FOR NORIIAL SCHOOLS, TRAINING 
CLASSES AND HIGH SCHOOLG....... 





The Best and Latest Text-Book is 


KIRKPATRICK’S 
INDUCTIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 


By E. A. Kirkpatrick, of the Winona (Minn.) State Normal School. 


You want a Psychology that will lead to a proper study of childre1 and a cor- 
rect interpretation of the results of such study. This is such a book. 


We claim for it that it is the most practicable book on Psychology for class use in Normal Schools that 
has yet appeared. It leads teachers to see the close connection between a knowledge of psychology and 
the practical work of the schoo]-room. 

The chapter on Child Study is especially strong and valuable. 
preparation for the most valuable kind of Child Study. 

Here are a few of the schools in which it has been introduced : Westfield, (Mass.) State Normal School ; 
Greeley, (Colo.) S. N. S.; Madison (S. Dak.) S. N.S. ; Buffalo School of Pedagogy ; Lowell, (Mass. ) Training 
School ; Philadelphia School for kindergartners ; Unrv. of N. C. and many others, 


The whole book gives an admirable 


CLOTH, 208 PAGES, PRICE, 80 CENTS. Special Terms for Introduction. 


Correspondence solicited regarding its use with teachers of psychology, superintendents 
reading circles, etc. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., *?Svsttsters, New York & Chicago. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
0-112 BOYLSTON ST, 3168, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 








PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 








A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. # Xo. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AaT 60 CENTS, NET. - - = = Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





The salaries offe ve | 


Intending applicants should | 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 





| COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dieverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 





New Normal School a Casteet. 





Send for our supplement containing normal school 
apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom—1 49-151 E. Huren St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











260-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 


FLAGS! 





For School use as 
—— by State 


im Address: 
Successor to OAK HAUL >. og 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass. 





-SPEAKERS8S— 
For Home and School. 
Hew my FREE 

Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 
Dp IALOGUES— 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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No. 571 Coarse > Pointe. 


Points, 


26 John S&t., 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ° CHICAGO. 











STABLISHED IN 1884. .... MWe EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
- »« POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. ay ment rather than those without positions . . 


In The Midst of a Busy Season. r2kcHers AGENCY 








We are in need of more expert teachers—men and women of broad general culture and education, who are 


specialists in some particular department. There is a growing demand in the high schools of this country | Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 
for specialists in commercial branches, manual training, vocai music, drawing, sciences, mathematics, etc. | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
Primary and grammar grade teachers have no trouble to secure pos sitions pay ing $60 to $70 per month, if they | ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
are first-class, and can teach well some approved system of music and drawing. There are few calls for | mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
bes hers of average ability as compared with the increasing demand for experts. For blank and circular 

aress : 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Unien Square, New York. 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES.  # ge meee ed 








EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, | Established 1855. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 855 et Ave., Chicago, Ili. 107 Keith & Perry B’id’g, Kansas City, Me oT I 
10 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 3 EAst 14TH Street. N, Y, 


we Twelfth St., Washington, "py. C. 420 Century B’ ia’ 7, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Fp Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, “isscrrssceo. cBook 0 Peda OTP>s++s 
837. o Positions . ALLENTOWN, PA. ” Tun year, Doe é f SRR 
last year. L. B. LanpIs, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. ° 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. fin, ° ° 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. | 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | o 





For Western Positions you should write to the | wie mend Ries potintndewte a 
LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY, eo ee in normal schools and teachers 
viz:ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. ° 
F R . { {i Send for circulars to the Scholeruhign yleidian $450. & pear to 
ree gab I'd 100. NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New Residence Hall for Women. 
ee * 











(Support solely from commissions ) 24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. For catalogue address the Dean 
TRY KELLOGG’S BUREAU ...EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
a. University Building, 
The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N.Y. CITY. 


manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. 
Positions have been filled - this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 
s 





states, in all grades of schools and school work, During the last five years the bright- J. M. OLCOTT, aeanquarrenrs ror 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study W.& A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it Parker’s New Structural Maps, 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth. 

Do you wanta better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? American Standard Globes, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. |**° "ee Tea ive, w 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FROM WEAR IF YOU WANT 


Save Books AND TEAR|FRENCH BOOKS, 


Inside and Out. or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send t 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
in extra life and neatness of books. 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 











Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


ome Constantly using Parker’s Talks : 
THE HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS... ,.. a 


The gréatest Educational Book of the 
Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, |time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. It will give you new inspiration for next 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N.Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. | year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 


jormatton"free. HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. | Handsomely bound. 


P. 0. BOX 643-B4. Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 


° ° I2 cents, 
AND SCHOOL comunssmnnenet & 00., 
SUPPLIES Rasy leva Smee, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Send for Catalogue. NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- 
The Breakfast Cocoa 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 

THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 











© JOSEPH GILLOTTS ™ 
> VERTIGRAPH PEN 


<a) «For Vertical Writing <= 


VERTICULAR anD VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series cf 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 
cation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 
646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 








111 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICACO. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 





curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 





catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— 


Joun A, Hatt, President. 


JANUARY I, 
Liabilities, $15,735,123.48. 


Assets $17,005,291.55. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


—1896. 
H. M, Puituips, Secretary. 

1896. 

Surplus, $1, 270,168.07 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a “‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 

A ft hl 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the........... Setemeaial ee 


My Name is 


accceceeetia CHO PORF......... cael 





Address is 











EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 








Delicious 
Dry 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M, H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, 
it is of the greatest value to me. As 
a beverage it possesses charms be- 
yond anything I| know of in the form 
of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





The Caligraph 
Typewriter 
IS WORTH 100% MORE 


than any other, because 
it will wear twice as long. 
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American Writing Machine Company 
237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
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Seven Ages of Man. 


A PARAPHRASE, 
[Written by Supt. E. L. Hughes, of Greenville, S. C., and dedicated to 
Col. F. W. Parker.] 
All the world’s a field. 
And all the men and women, merely workers ; 
And each one in his time does countless deeds 
Throughout his seven ages. 


At first the infant 
Crowing and coo'‘ng in its mother’s arms ; 
With hands outstretched to grasp the world around it, 
With eyes and ears and senses all, alert 
To solve the thrilling mysteries of this wonderland. 


And then the school boy ; 

Filled with strange thoughts and mythical delights, 

And yearning after knowledge ; whose life 

Is energy in action, and love of nature’s many sighis 

And voices; who ever asks of nature, ‘‘ What art thou, 
oh what ? 

Reveal thy self unto me ;” whose eager wayward feet 

Are guided well and wisely in ways of self activity 

By one who loves both him and nature and ever leads 
him upward. 


And then the lover 
Who loves both well and wisely, 
And who, the product of these better days, 
Doth waste no time in sighs or ballad writing, 
But with wise plan and persevering industry 
Doth build a home for her he loves, where she shall be 
His helper and his equal, and who, most strange of all, 
Is like to prove a lover after marriage. 


And then the soldier 
With sword to ploughshare turned, and spear to pruning 
hook 
Who works and thinks and lives and dies to put to flight 
The armies of the aliens who vex and torture, slay 
And lead in bondage men and women ; who with 
High courage and unwavering fortitude doth follow 
His Great Captain to the fight for human progress 
And enlightenment, and, even as he striveth, prays 
Thy kingdom come. 


And then the justice 
Who sits in pitying judgment on his fe'lowman, 
Who doesn’t “ know it all,” but knows enough to hold 
The scales with even hand; unbought, unbuyable, 
Strong in integrity, but humble and sincere, as true 
strength ever is; 
“ Who-feels the hearts of all men in his breast, 
And knows their strength or weakness by his own.” 


And then the rosy, rotund boy again, 
. And still a schoolboy, learning ever, not old except in years 
And good deeds done, and useful days well spent, and 
images 
Stored away of scenes and peoples looked upon in by gone 
days, 
Of friends gone on before to that far greater wonderland, 
Where the Great Teacher dwells, who shall give 
To his confined experience and knowledge so defective 
An understanding full and clear of all the universe of 
mysteries, 
With teaching all Divine. 
And then the child again 
Ready to sink to rest again in the great All-Mother's arms, 
With hands outstretched to grasp the Heavenly world, 
And eyes that see its glorious beauty, and ears 
That hear its harmony Divine, and so he ends his part. 
So “history repeats itself,” our lives in ever widening 
circles run, 
And ‘“‘so the whole wide world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


» 


Interests in Childhood, 
By M. V. O'SHEA. 


During the past six months the members of the 
child-study classes in the school of pedagogy and in 
the kindergarten training class of Buffalo, together 
with the writer, have been gathering data upon chil- 
dren’s interests, and it will be the purpose of this paper 
to present briefly a few results already reached that 
may have some pedagogical significance. The primary 
motive in making these studies was to furnish our 
students occasion to come into close communion with 
child-life; but it was also thought that by carefully 
searching in various directions for the things that 
attract children, it might be possible to see more clearly 
than we now do some fundamental principles under- 
lying interest. Studies were thus made upon interest 
in pictures, in games, in nature and myth literature, in 
the esthetic and utilitarian, in the causal idea, and in 
future occupations. 

Three methods were followed in gathering most of 
the data; in the first place, one hundred and sixty 
children were examined individually in the different 
studies, mainly by the members of the kindergarten 
training class and the writer. Secondly, about three 
thousand essays were secured from children in the 
schools of Buffalo and outside indicating their special 
interests, and stating reasons therefor. And lastly, the 
writer visited a number of schools in this city gaining 
an expression of interest in pictures and games by 
pupils in the various classes from the first grade up, 
the children being grouped about the experimenter at 
each test, and voting together upon those pictures and 
games they liked best. The purpose of this last work 
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was to observe whether the spontaneous expression of 
quite a number of children at a time would bear out the 
results reached by individual study; and in recording 
results not only were the votes enumerated as accur- 
ately as possible, but the expression of the children’s 
faces was also noticed, and the enthusiasm which they 
manifested for particular games or pictures by expres- 
sive movements of the body, and vocal utterances. 

Our returns in all studies were examined, in the first 
place, to ascertain the interest of children in things 
esthetic. In the study upon pictures, one having 
marked esthetic characteristics was shown to the 
children together with one where the esthetic elements 
were not so prominent, and they were asked to choose 
which they preferred, giving reasons therefor, and this 
was repeated a number of times with different pictures. 
In choosing between black and white and colored pic- 
tures children of all ages seem not to hesitate to choose 
the latter if the subject is the same or nearly so in both. 
Many said in explanation of their choice simply that they 
like them because they are colored ; others say they are 
prettier, and a great many, that they look nicer; still 
others say they look more natural, more life-like, and 
so on. The question may be asked in this connection 
why illustrative pictures in children’s books should not 
be colored to represent life so far as possible? This 
would not be a helpful tonic to a child’s emotions, but 
would also appeal to his attention as the coldness of 
black and white cannot. 

Our returns show that children up to twelve years of 
age are greatly interested in another form of the es- 
thetic, which is designated in the child’s language by 
the terms “cunning,” ‘‘cute,” or some similar term. 
Pictures of animals as cats and dogs performing inter- 
esting and cunning tricks were shown the children, 
and they received not only the votes, but also the most 
demonstrative and they received not only the votes but 
also the most demonstrative reception on the part of 
the children, no matter what sort of pictures were com- 
petitors, except in the two cases of a mother and little 
babe, and Santa Claus. The elements of brightness, 
kindliness, affection, and beauty comprised in the term 
cunning seem to lay claim at once to the child’s whole 
personality ; and this appears to be a most unselfish 
interest, indicating the child’s love of and need for what 
is joyous, happy, and withal good and beautiful. 

It seems probable that what the adult gains in thought 
and feeling when he sees ina picture a beautiful face 
or form or landscape or combination of these is most 
often missed by children. The adult doubtless discerns 
in the truly beautiful more than perfection of form 
and ideal harmony of color; he sees back of these to 
the spiritual qualities of which they are the visible ex- 
pression ; and thus his idea of the beautiful is exceed- 
ingly complex. 

The question is suggested whether there may not 
now be a tendency to expect too much from the influ- 
ence of the best art in the class room of the very 
young. So far as we wish to keep the esthetic in rep- 
resentation before children it should be in the form of 
brightness and cheer in color, and that which is des- 
cribed by the term cunning. The portrayal of beauti- 
ful objects which the child can appreciate, as flowers, 
for example, will also awaken refining and elevating re- 
sponses in him. 

The returns in all studies were examined, in the sec- 
ond place, to ascertain children’s interest in activity as 
shown in their games, as represented in pictures, and 
as seen in objects in nature. In thestudy upon games, 
twenty commonly played among children in this vicin- 
ity, including quiet, thoughtful, active, and love games 
as we decided to classify them, were written upon the 
board at a time, and the children were asked to choose 
the three which they liked best and give reasons there- 
for. Forty games in all were thus written; and the 
third day the children were asked to write all those 
they knew, choosing the three they liked best, with 
reasons for their choice. One hundred and six games 
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were mentioned as favorites ; and those most frequent- 
ly chosen were : blind-man’s-buff, tag, I spy, hide-and- 
seek, duck-on-a rock, pomp pomp-pullaway, of the act- 
ive sort; and of thoughtful games, checkers, authors, 
and dominoes were the only ones that received many 
votes, and of these checkers received more than both 
the others, and more than any other single game. Of 
the quiet games, old maid and tick-tack-toe received 
the most votes; while of love games, post-office, clap- 
in-clap-out, and drop the-handkerchief were most num- 
erously chosen. The reasons given for:liking nearly 
all these games point unmistakably to their affording 
occasion for activity as the source of interest. While 
boys and girls both like active games they do not like 
the same ones, the boys uniformly choosing those which 
are intensely active and involve more or less pulling 
each other around, bard running and tussling. The 
girls choose games which, though active generally, re- 
quire only light running, or dodging, and hiding; they 
do not frequently choose those that will bring them in- 
to physical combat with each other. The difference 
between the boys and girls appears more marked as 
they grow older ; and from twelve years up we find the 
boys choosing base-ball, snap-the-whip, duck: on-a-rock, 
and foot-ball largely, while the girls choose tag, hide- 
and seek, croquet, and games of this character, It is 
quite suggestive, too, that older boys like certain games 
for the opportunity thus given to hurt some one cr to 
get injured themselves. In all the reasons given by the 
girls we found only three in which this interest in hurt- 
ing some one or being hurt appeared. Very few who 
chose the quiet games seemed to like them simply be- 
cause they required no activity. Some say of authors 
that they can be played any time of the year, that they 
like to play with cards, that they are instructive, and so 
on, indicating interest in some other characteristic than 
mere quietness. 

Children are also attracted by activity in representa- 
tion. The reasons given show that it 1s because it sug- 
gests to them similar activities in which they might in- 
dulge or have indulged. 

The returns show another line of interest that is quite 
marked both in bcys and girls. Many children give as 
reasons for choosing certain active games, like tag cr 
pomp pomp pu'laway, that they are “ very good exer- 
ise,” or “that they cultivate the muscles.”’ Other games, 


like checkers, ‘exercise the brains,” “‘teech one to 
move like a general ;’”’ or “it is a sensible game.”” The 
geography game “is a sensible, instructive game.” In 


the studies upon nature and myth literature all chil- 
dren except those in the third grade in school have 
greater interest in a lesson upon a natural object as, a 
robin, than in a myth relating to that object; and the 
reasons most largely given are that they learn more 
from the former than the latter. 

These reasons seem to indicate that many children 
are interested in things that promise self-improvement, 
either physical or mental, although some, perhaps many, 
children may have given these answers because of the 
environing school conditions. However, the desire to 
learn more, to learn it clearly and definitely, and to 
have a feeling that it is true, is undoubtedly quite char- 
acteristic of children from seven upward, and this is 
certainly a most suggestive fact for the teacher. 

The returns in the separate studies indicate some fur- 
ther lines of interest that may be but summarized here: 
(1) Santa Claus appears to have a strong hold upon the 
hearts of boys and girls of all ages. (2) Children oft- 
times miss the true impcrt of a picture, seeing therein 
only some simple object with which they are specially 
familiar, and which revives memories of previous asso- 
ciations. (3) On the whole young children are compar- 
atively little interested in grand portraits of men and 
women which the adult admires, although the natural 
and lifelike in portraits seem quite attractive. (4) Girls 
seem diffident about expressing their pleasure at re- 
ceiving attention from the opposite sex, while boys pro- 
fess their fondness for girls in very plain terms. 

Buffalo University School of Pedagogy. 


[Abstract of paper read before child study secticn, N. E. A.] 
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Gathering Suinmer Plants. 


By J. R. D. 

I had for neighbors this summer on one side two young ladies, 
and on the other a bright boy of fourteen years. The fields 
and even the roadsides were begging us to see their treasures. 
My neighbors were ready for walks, and it was a most natural 
thing to pick leaves and flowers and to talk about them. I 
asked them to keep a record of the flowers gathered, not propos- 
ing to frighten them by suggesting lessons in botany; they 
merely entered in little books the date and the name of flowers 
gathered. As they held them in their hands, some one leading 
characteristic was mentioned, or the family (order) to which it 
belonged. 

I took a daisy, some blossoms of the current, the milkweed, the 
birch, the golden-rod, and the elder, to exemplify arrangement 
and gave the terms, head, raceme, umbel, catkin, corymd, and 
cyme, asking them to gather examples of racemes, etc. In a few 
days these and a few other terms had become clear by seeing ex- 
amples. 

I fixed on these rules for myself: (1) Not to use a term until 
it was needed, until some form in the plant demanded a term, we 
as yet had not ; (2) to use as few terms as possible, so that these 
young persons who were delighted to gather plants should not 
be frightened from them by the employment of a term they did 
not understand. 

The blackberry, strawberry, dandelion, anc buttercup were in 
full blossom when we arrived from the city ; we made a beginning 
with these, I wanted to impress on them the existence of great 
families. The wild roses had just begun to bloom and so I had 
them put on one page of their small books the term “ Rose 
Family,” as we found other members of this family they put their 
names on this page, I give the names of the families we found 
exemplified in the fields and the roadsides during the summer. 

Rose Family.-Wild roses, meadow sweet, hardhack, straw- 
berry, wild red raspberry, blackberry. 

Crowfoot.—Clematis, hepatica, meadow rue, early buttercup, 
tall buttercup, columbine, larkspur, aconite. 

Water lily.—Yellow pond lily. 

Poppy.—- Bloocroot, celandine. 

Fumitory._-Dutchman’s-breeches. 

Cress.-Cabbage, shepherd’s-purse. 

Violet.--Common blue violet. 

St. John’s-Wort.--Common St. John’s-wort. 

Purslane.-—Spring-beauty. 

Indian.—-Cress, nasturtium, 

Balsam.—Spotted jewel weed. Pale do. 

Sumach.—Poison ivy. 

Soapberry.—Sugar, maple. Red do. 

Pulse.—Red clover, white do. Yellow do. 
bean. 

Evening Primrose.—Common E, P. 

Willow.—Herb. 

Currant.— Red current, gooseberry. 

Parsley.—Parsnip, fennel. 

Cornel.— Bunchberry, dogwood. 

Honeysuckle.—Bush honeysuckle. 

Common elder. 

Composite.— Mayweed, thistle, thoroughwort, daisy, coreopsis 
aster, golden-rod, dandelion. 

Lobelia.—Indian tobacco. 

Campanula,—Harebell. 

Heath.- Huckleberry, cranberry, azalia, wintergreen. 

Figwort.—Speedwell, toadflax, mullein. 

Mint.—Catnip, spearmint, self-heal. 

Polemonium.-- Phlox. 

Convolvulus.—-Morning glory. 

Nightshade.— Tomato, petunia, potato, bittersweet. 

Milkweed.—Milkweed. 


Sweet pea, lima 
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Olive.—-Lilac, white ash. 

Pokeweed.— Pokeweed. 

Birch,—Paper birch. 

Willow.— Willow, poplar. 

Pine.—Larch (tamarack), long-leaved pine, balsam fir, hem- 
lock, spruce, Norway spruce, juniper. 

Lily.—Dogtooth violet. 

Orchid. —Lady’s-tresses (spiranthes). 

Having impressed the idea there were families of plants, I se- 
lected a few families for study—the composite, the cress, the 
parsley, the mint, the pine, and the orchid families, (It is possi- 
ble that some would insist on using cruciferz, umbelliferz, labi- 
atz, coniferz, but I followed Gray, believing that as few difficult 
terms as possible should be offered to the beginner in botany.) 
The dandelion furnished an opportunity to investigate the com- 
posite family. With a hand microscope the scales, florets, ray 
florets, disk florets, papus, and the coherent anthers were seen to 
advantage. Theexistence of cohering anthers was shown to 
mark the composite family. The red clover was shown not to 
belong to this family, though its flowers were in a head, because 
it had no cohering anthers. The study of the composite family 
led my young friends into the secret of family distinctions—that 
there must be some one prevailing feature in a number of varie- 
ties to bring them together in a family. 

The composite, the most numerous and the most natural and 
perfect of the plant families; one-sixth of the plants in North 
America, one-half of the tropical plants, one-eighth of the entire 
plants would belong to it. If a dozen plants are gathered miscel- 
laneously in the fields two will be composites. There are 9,000 
different species in th’s family. 

The next family we took up was the cress—examples were 
easily found, cress, mustard, shepherd’s-purse, turnip, and cab- 
bage. The first distinguishing mark was the four petals (like a 
cross hence called cr::ciferae); the next mark was the six stamens, 
four long and two short ; then the flowers grow in racemes and 
have no bracts. As the flowers of the entire family are much 
alike, the genera are not easily made out (that is, for example, 
winter cress distinguished from hedge mustard) without examin- 
ing the seeds and pods. 

The parsley family was the next we to took up (umbelliferz); 
all the plants grow in umbels—like an umbrella; all this family 
grow in umbels, but all plants with umbels do not belong to this 
family; parsley, carrot, parsnip, celery, lovage, caraway, and 
coriander are found in every country garden; the caraway in 
flower and in seed is a good example. The flowers are small 
and hard to study; so the umbels, the compound leaves, and the 
hard fruit were relied on. The elder appears to be in umbels, 
but the fruit is a berry. 

The next was the mint family (labiate). There was plenty of 
catnip, spearmint, and some peppermint ; in a garden we found 
sage and pennyroyal balm. These herbs had square stems and 
opposite leaves (always aromatic). The corolla is of one piece 
and has two lips, the four stamens are in pairs (two long and 
two short); flowers grow from axils; under the microscope, the 
ovary is seen to have four lobes. Self-heal was most abundant ; 
everywhere its blue spikes could be seen. (The verbenas resem- 
ble this family, but they have not the deeply-cut four-lobed ovary. 
The borrages have alternate leaves and symmetrical flowers.) 

There were many evergreens about our cottages forming the 
great pine family (coniferz); they are cone bearers. It takes two 
years for the cones to ripen; the flowers had appeared before we 
came. There were the pine, larch (tamarack), fir or spruce—of 
this four kinds, balsam, hemlock, white, and Norway—and 
juniper. It was a revelation to my neighbors to find that the 
cones had seeds in them. 

The orchid family was represented by the lady's slipper and 
lady’s-tresses (spiranthes) ; these we admired but did not analyze. 

In this attempt at plant study the pupils were given as few 
terms as possible ; 8 or 10 for leaves; 8 or 10 for modes of flow- 
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ering (spike raceme, etc.); 8 or 10 for the stamens and pistils— 
about 50 in all. A common method was to show a leaf with 
entire margin and say, “Let us gather leaves with emtzre mar- 
gins.” In this way cordate, arrow-shaped, etc., were exempli- 
fied. 

Showing them a raceme I would say, “ Let us gather racemed 
plants.” In this way spike, corymb, etc., were exemplified. 

Showing a folypetalous flower I would say, “ Let us gather 
polypetalous plants.” = 

Showing them a monopetalous 1 would say, “ Let us gather 
monopetalous plants to-day.” From time totime I expatiated on 
the value of a systematic knowledge of plants and the ease of 
getting it as we were among the plants and they were fairly beg- 
ging us to study them. I did not obtrude plant study. They 
soon began to ask me to take walks and when we set out they 
would gather plants. “ Here is a fine specimen of wintergreen.” 
“ Here is a fine harebell.” In riding about the country we would 
stop the carriage to pick fine specimens. 

I hesitated somewhat about turning attention to the forms of 
stamens and pistils, but found they were more interested in these 
than in the plainly visible forms. 

I did not attempt to do more than give scope to the observing 
powers; yet one of the young ladies often quoted poetry relating 
to flowers, for example. ‘ The Little Speedwell’s darling blue.” 


» 
* Golden-Rod.” 


“ How in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by myself alone, 

By the side of a dusty, country road, 
With only a rough old stone 

For company?” And the golden-rod 
As she drooped her yellow head, 

Gave a mournful sigh. ‘“ Who cares for me, 
Or knows I'm alive ?” she said. 


‘A snow white daisy I’d like to be, 
Half hid in the cool green sod ; 

Or a pink spirea, or sweet wild rose,— 
But I’m only a golden-rod.” 

‘“* Nobody knows that. I’m here, nor cares 
Whether I live or die! 

In the world of beautiful flowers, who wants 
Such a common thing as I ?” 


But all of a sudden she ceased her plaint, 
For a chi'd’s voice cried in glee: 

“ Here’s a dear little, lovely golden-rod ; 
Did you bloom on purpose for me ?” 

“ Down by the brook the tall spirea 
And the purple asters nod ; 

And beckon to me,—but more than all do 
1 love you, golden-rod!” 


She raised the flower to her rosy lips, 
And merrily kissed its face. 

“ Ah! now I see,” said the golden-red, 
“ How this is the very place 

That was meant for me; and I’m glad I 

blcomed 

Just here by the road alone, 

With nobody near for company 
But a dear old mossy stone.” 


We are asked to give the source of the above pcem. 
any of our readers name author or publisher, or bcth ? 


Story of The Corn. 


[Corn may be sprouted in the class-room even at this season 
of the year to illustrate the first part of thisstory. The im- 
agination may be drawn upon for the rest.—ED. | 


— Se/. 
Can 








1, When the corn begins to sprout, 
Two wee leaves come sprouting out. 


2. When the l:aves are fresh and green, 
A slender stalk shoots up between. 





3. While the stalk keeps on to grow, 
\ The tiny ears begin to show. 


\ 4. When the ears are long and thin, 
The pretty silk begins to spin. 


5. When the pretty silk is spun, 
| It turns the color of the sun, 


6. When the summer sun is gone, 
It’s time to gather in the corn.— Anon, 
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The Aster. 
By N. LEwIs. 


‘* Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 

Meaning of the name.—A star. 

Place.—Grow by the wayside, in the field and wood. 

Time.—Bloom in the fall. 

Kind.—Wild flower with purple or white blossom. 

Roots.—Brown, fibrous. 

Stem.—Round with lines or grooves, stiff, woody, not easily 
broken. 

Leaves.— Many, alternate, net-veined, long, narrow, pointed. 

Flowers.—In large sprays. Every blossom is a family of 
blossoms, called a head. Every blossom contains two kinds of 
flowers, yellow and purple. The purple flowers are called ray 
flowers. 

(Draw a mimic sun and show the children how the purple flowers come 
from the center like rays from the sun.) 

The yellow inside flowers are called disk flowers. 
are strap-shaped. 

Disk flowers are tube shaped. 

Beneath the head are many little leaves like scales, making a 
cup for the head (involucre). Look for seed of aster. Compare 
asters as to height, color, size of leaves, and flowers with other 
asters and other common, composite flowers such as the sun- 
flower, dandelion, thistle, dahlia, daisy, bachelor button, fever- 
few. 


Ray flowers 


MYTH OF THE ASTER, 


Once upon a time a little star, way up in the blue ether, be- 
came discontented. ‘Shall we have to stay here forever?” he 
said to his companions twinkling around him. “For my part I 
want to go out and see the world.” 

Word was brought to their kind mother, the moon, of what 
the little star had said. 

“ You may go,” she said, “on one condition, and that is, that 
you make bright the earth as you have the heaven.” 

So the little star followed by some of his companions fell down, 
down to the earth and we find them shining amidst the grass as 
the stars shine in the heavens. Some are encircled with blue, 
others with white like the bright skies from which thev came. 





Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature’s teachings.— Bryant. 
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The Columbine. 


WILL IT BE OUR NATIONAL EMBLEM? 


The Columbine association, recently organized in Boston, has 
for its object the adoption of the columbine as the national flower 
of the United States. The association proposes to circulate in- 
formation about the columbine, and its qualifications for becom- 
ing the floralemblem of thiscountry Whenthe membership shall 
have reached a sufficient number a petition will be presented to 
Congress, urging the recognition of the columbine as a national 
emblem. 

Much is being said both for and against the columbine as a 
national flower, and it will be a fitting time for the teacher to bring 
the flower before the pupils, showing them its different parts, tell- 
ing them of its history, etc. 

The conditions which should be fulfilled by the flower chosen 
as our national emblem are as follows. It should be a simple 
blossom, and not a cluster of diminutive flowers, It should be 
fragrant, or at least, free from a bad odor. It should be native to 
this country. 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Some objections have been raised against the columbine on the 
ground that it is a group of flowers. This and other objections 
have been answered by Mr. Frederick Le Roy Sargent, president 
of the Cclumb ne associat on. “ Each columbine,” says Mr. Sar- 
gent in a letter tothe New York 7rzdune, is borne on a stalk 
several times longer than itself, and is thus held well apart from 
the other flowers on the same plant.” Besides one branch of the 
columbine family bears only one blossom. As to size, columbines 
range all the way from an inch to more than three inches broad, 
and from one to six inches long. 

Mr. Sargent doubts whether fragrance is an altogether desirable 
feature in a national flower. Many people are disagreeably affected 
by the odor of fragrant flowers when used in profusion, and they 
might be obliged to absent themselves from celebrations where the 
national flower was used. Not that all varieties of the columbine 
are with ut fragrance, but the kinds likely to be used for indoor 
decorations are entirely odorless, 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


The columbine certainly meets the requirement of being native 
to this country, says Mr. Sargent, as the forms most admired both 
here and abroad are distinctively American. 

The name, is taken from the Latin word for dove—columba. 
One form of the flower bears some resemblance to a group 
of doves. 

The different views of the columbine given here have been 
found to be symbolic of several things in our country’s history. 

In the short-spurred flower there is a resemblance to a liberty 
cap. (Fig. 1.) The outline of the front view of the flower (Fig. 
2) 1s a five-rayed star, and it does not take much imagination to 
see in a petal of the long-spurred variety a horn of plenty, char- 
acteristic of our fruitful land. (Fig. 3.) The leaf of the colum- 
bine, being composed of many sey ments, reminds us of our motto, 
E Pluribus Unum, and the lobes of its terminal division often 
number thirteen, like the stripes of our flag. (Fig. 4.) 

Those who wish information on this subject, or a card of ~~ 
cation for membership, may send three cents in stamps to Mr, 
J. S. Pray, secretary. Post-office box 2774, Boston, Mass. 
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Lessons on the Tree. 


(Outline of Fifteen Lessons for Grade II.) 
Subject: BOTANY. Special Subject : TREE. 


Motive: Through observation to have the children know 
something of the meaning of a tree. 

To make it possible for the myths and poetry belonging to the 
tree to do their important work. 

To teach reading, writing, spelling, number. 

Points for observation, 1. What the tree needs ; heat, light, 
water, nourishment from the soil, carbonic acid gas from the air. 

2. What the tree gives ; heat and light (in another form), mois- 
ture, food and shelter to men and animals, fertility to the soil, 
oxygen to the air, and beauty to the world. 

3. How the tree grows: development of bud and leaf observed ; 
what governs their development. 

4. Relation of the tree to animal lite. 


FIRST WEEK. 


1st Lesson. Science. Materials: three bottles, three corks 
with a bole in each, three seedlings of present year’s growth (per- 
haps oak, maple, ana willow), wax for making the bottles air- 
tight. something to measure the water, 

Method: Examine each sprout as to growth and leaf area. 
Place each in a bottle containing a certain amount of water. Let 
the sprout pass through the hole in the cork so that only the 
leaves are exposed to the air. The roots of the sprout should 
reach below the water. Make the bottle air-tight with wax. 
Place the bottles under the same conditions as to heat, light, etc. 

and Lesson. Science Number, Materials: rulers, twigs of the 
willow, oak, and maple showing the newgrowth. A twig of each 
for each child. 

Lesson Point: New growth of twigs. 

Method: Examine the twigs for the new growth. Let the 
child determine the growth by actual measurement. 

Each child shows upon the blackboard how much his twigs 
have grown. He then compares the growth of his twigs. He 
finds out the approximate average growth of all their oak, willow, 
and maple twigs. He discovers where the new growth is on 
each twig. 

3d Lesson. Science Number. Materials: Twigs of the same 
length from the oak, willow, and maple trees, 

sson Point: Active and dormant buds. 

Method: Which twig has the greatest number of active buds ? 
Which has the greatest number dl Geman buds? Comparison 
of the same kind of twigs as to bud development. Compari- 
son of different kinds of twigs as to bud development. Where the 
active buds are on each twig. Where the dormant buds are on 
each twig. Which tree gives the greater shade? Why? 

4th Lesson. Science Painting. Materials for painting and the 
twigs used in the second and third lessons. 

Point of lesson: To review and strengthen the observations of 
the two previous lessons. 

5¢h Lesson. Science Number. 
first lesson, 

Lesson Point: To observe the result of the experiment in the 
first lesson. 

Method: Remove the corks from the bottles and measure the 
water in each bottle. 

How much water has each lost ? 

Which has lost the most water ? 

Where did the water go? 

Examine the leaf area again. Try experiment again, placing 
the sprouts in different bottles. 


LITERATURE FOR THE FIRST WEEK, 


Rhoecus.— Lowell, 
The Little Brown Seed.—Margaret Sidney. 


SECOND WEEK. 


1s¢ Lesson. Material: Child’s experience, and data gathered 
from lessons in germination. 

Lesson point : What the tree gives ; what it takes. 

2nd Lesson. Material: Fruits of various kinds. 

Lesson point : What is the tree’s true work? How seeds are 
protected, meaning of coloring of ripe and unripe fruit. 

3d Lesson. Material: Fruits. 

Lesson point : The study of seed coverings continued, classifi- 
cation of seeds as to core, pod, pulp, and stone seeds. Parts of 
fruit used for food. 

4th Lesson, Material: Seeds. 

Lesson point : How seeds are scattered ; wind, water, animals, 
man. 

5th Lesson. Material: Seeds. 

Lesson point: Seed distribution continued. 


LITERATURE FOR THE SECOND WEEK. 


How the Trees got the Secret of Fire. 
The Story of the Robin— WAzttier. 
The Tree—Bjernsen— Whittier’s Child Life. 


Materials same as used in the 
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THIRD WEEK, 


1s¢ Lesson. Lesson point; Trees as the homes of birds, 
Adaptation as to protection and food. 

Relation of birds and trees as to coloring. 

2nd Lesson, Science Number, Twigs of a certain length 


from the oak, willow, and maple. 

Lesson point : How many leaves on each show the marks of 
insects? Which leaves are used most for homes? Which for 
food? Do certain insects seem to prefer maple twigs? oak 
twigs? willow twigs ? 

ow can you tell ? 

3d Lesson. Materials: Wood and bark of trees. 

Lesson point : Uses of wood and bark. Examination of each. 
Where is the new wood? How do trees grow ? 

4th Lesson, Lesson point: Parts of trees used for food. 

5th Lesson. 

Children tell in a picture upon the blackboard all about a tree, 
which they can tell by drawing. 

They then tell orally or in writing all the things which they 
could not tell in the picture. 


LITERATURE FOR THE THIRD WEEK, 


Hiawatha’s Sailing—Long/fellow, 

Daphne—Bulfinch, 

Stories of trees which the children cannot observe, the pro- 
ducts of which they use every day,—C. M. S. Envelopes. 


The child will paint and model every time that these expressions make 
clearer to him anything which he is studying. 

He will make the seed envelope, seed tray, etc. Everything which he 
needs in his work will be made by himself if possible. 


> 
Plans tor Teaching the Ox. 


(Prepared by a student in the Illinois State Normal University.) 


GENERAL PLAN.—The aim of this work is to excite an 
interest in this animal, and to create a study of the adaptation of 
the organs for the functions performed by them; moreover, a 
study of the animal as toits value in nature. It is not the pur- 
pose to start with a classification, but many points are to be indi- 
cated which will distinguish the ox from some animals and iden- 
tify it with others. Inasmuch as the child’s mind looks for the 
“why ” of things, great stress in all the work is put on causal re- 
lations. No attempt is to be made to point out only the wonderful 
or the great body of facts that might be learned, but they are to 
be taught largely by their own experience or by direct investiga- 
tion. It is intended that they shall have an ever-widening interest 
in very common things. Aside from the value of such study for 
awakening interest, it is possible, by the study of a type of rumi- 
nants, for the child to find himself possessed of the knowledge 
necessary to form that group when it shall appear in later work. 
In presenting the subject in order to aid the child in grasping the 
points and in reproducing the subject after it is developed, the 
following topics are to be used: 1. Aruminant. Why chewa 
cud? When? 2. How the ox bites off grass. Theteeth. 3. 
The head and nose. How adapted for use. 4. The tongue, and 
how the ox eats mush. 5. The stomach. Trace the passage of 
food. 6. Horns and their uses, (a) tothe animal, (4) to man; eyes. 
7. Hoofs, hide, hair, and their uses, 8. Bones. Uses. What is 
made of them. 9. Parts used for food. Dairy products. 10. 
Relatives of the ox. Uses, The work is to be divided into five 
lessons and the subject matter indicated by the outline is to be 
unified further in the statement of aims. 


FIRST LESSON, 


Aim.—We will learn about an animal that chews a cud. 

Preparation.—(Have a section drawing of the four parts of 
the stomach of an ox showing the passages for food.) Name 
some animals that chew a cud (cow, sheep, and possibly the 
camel or deer will be given). The cow and ox are what we 
shall study. What does the ox eat? Does he chew his food? 
The ox is a very common animal but it is peculiar in that it chews 
acud, What is meant by chewing acud? Is it different from 
other chewing. (Find out ali that is known about the process.) 

Presentation.—The coarse food passes quickly from the mouth 
into No. 1 and is there soaked and passed into No. 2 and from 
there back through the gullet in little wads into the mouth, 
There it is chewed very thoroughly and again swailowed. This 
time it passes into stomach No. 3, and from there it is squeezed 
into No 4, where most of the digestion takes place, (Havea 
pupil recite) Is there anything strange about this? Any ques- 
tion. (Possibly there will be an important question.) Well, I 
will ask you: How do vou think the food falls into No. 1, the 
first time it is swallowed, and into No. 3 when it is swallowed 
the second time (Try a few answers.) I will show you: Here 
is rubber tube with a slit near the end. If I puta large pea 
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through the tube, where will it come out? (Through the slit.) If 
now I put a very small pea through, it does not stop at the slit 
but goes on through. Can you now answer the question about 
the stomach? Repeat the question. Answer. (Try several.) 


Another question: How is the food squeezed out of No. 1 into 
No, 2, and from No. 2 into No. 3? How does the food get into 
No.4? How are these muscles arranged? (Show by a ready 


free-hand drawing.) How does the ox get his cud up to his 
mouth and back again? (Showagain with the tube.) There are 
muscles around the gullet as are my fingers around this tube. If 
the ox wishes to belch up the food you see he will shorten those 
behind the wad and thus press it along. 


SECOND LESSON, 


Aim.--We want to know more about this cud making and cud 
chewing machinery. 

Preparation.—(Have the stomachs of an ox present and show 
clearly to all each of the four parts.) Here is the paunch. Notice 
what a large sack it is. See these muscles in the walls. We will 


cut into this paunch, See these dark hair things. What are the 
for? Well, the food is borne into—No.2. Here itis. We'll 
cut it open. Ah, what does this look like? (Like honey-comb.) 


Yes, and so this stomach is called a honey-comb stomach. In 
this honey-comb the cuds are fitted for chewing. How is the 
cud carried to the mouth? (By action of muscles.) Let us find 
these muscles, Where does the food gonext? (In stomach No. 
3.) Here it is. It is large and round and is called the leaflet. . 
Let us cut into it. Do you see these leaves or folds? This 
stomach is sometimes called the many-ply. Do you see why? 
(Many folds.) The food next goes into No. 4, this long stomach 
called the rennet. Do you know what the walls of this stomach 
are used for? (In making cheese.) Here the food is digested 
the most. An animal with such an apparatus as this is called a 
a ruminant, because it ruminates or chews its cud. I will write 
that word. 1. A ruminant. Why does it chew? When? (Have 
a pupil recite.) 

Presentation.—What kind of teeth are necessary for chewing ? 
(Blunt teeth.) How does the ox bite off grass? (Nose out.) 
What teeth, then, do you think are wanting? (Upper front 
teeth.) How is the head adapted for grazing? (Long nose.) 
Describe the tip of the nose. (Tough, without hair, and covered 
with sweat.) 1 will write another topic. (Pupils recite.) 2. How 
the ox bites off grass. Theteeth. 3. The head and nose. How 
adapted for use. (Recite.) How does the ox use his tongue? 
How differ from a cat’s tongue? How does the ox swallow ? 
How drink? How eat mush? 4. The tongue and how an ox 
(Recite.) 5. The stomach. Trace the food. 


THIRD LESSON, 


-—_iliamaa us study the ox’s means of protection, defense, and 
Safety. 
ae does the ox defend himself? (By hook- 
ing, kicking, stamping, running, etc.) What is their clothing ? 
(Hide and hair?) Their language? (Bellowing.) 
Presentation.--What does the animal use in hooking ? (Horns.) 
What are horns? How grow? Rings. Use to the animal? 
(To get food for itself.) Injury to fatting cattle? Tell of de- 
horning. Uses of horn to man? (Powder horns, buttons, han- 
dles, and ornaments.) Recite on this topic. 6. Horns and their 
uses (1) to the animal, (2) to man. What is the organ of sight ? 
What color? (Brown.) With what does the animal kick? 
What is peculiar about the feet ? (Cloven hoofed.) How many 
toes? (Four.) How does the animal walk? (On his toes.) Of 
what use are hoofs to the animal? Toman? (Glue and neat’s 
foot oil. (Recite.) Topic 7. Hoofs, hide, and hair, and their 
uses, (Let several recite.) How is leather tanned ? 


FOURTH LESSON, 


Aim.—Let us study more of the uses of this animal. 

Preparation.—What have you noticed on signs? (Beef, hides, 
horns, and tallow.) Where is beef prepared? (Slaughter house.) 
What is done with hides, (Sent to a tannery.) 

Presentation.—Where is beef sold? (Butcher shop.) What 
kinds of beef are there? (Steak, veal, tongue, roast, etc.) Where 
is steak found? What is veal? What is tallow used for? (Can- 
dles, oiling.) What is tripe? (Walls of the stomach.) Who of 
you like liver? Who, tongue? Who, heart? (Recite.) Parts 
used for food. What are dairy products? (Milk, butter, and 
cheese.) Where are there great dairies? (Elgin, New York 
state, etc.) Tell about a creamery, a cheese factory, and Jersey 
cream, (Recite.) 


eats mush. 


FIFTH LESSON, 


/ica, will study some of the relatives of the ox and their 
value. 

Preparation.—(Show a number of pictures of animals of this 
family, and related animals. Name some.) 

Presentation,—There are wild cattle now in North and South 
America, but they are not native here. The Spanish brought the 
ox and cow over with them. Great herds have gone wild since. 
There is also a wild animal much like the ox. What is it? 
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(Bison.) It has been hunted so much that it has nearly disap- 
peared. Describe a bison. (Reproduce about the bison. (Show 
the buffalo pictures.) Here are some strange animals—the zebu, 
the yak, and the gnu. These are used in India. The zebu re- 
sembles an ox with a hump on his back; the yak resembles the 
goat ; and the gnu resembles a horse, a buffalo, and a deer in ap- 
pearance and action. (Reproduce.) The deer is an interesting 
animal. It is generally wild. The body is not much larger than 
a sheep, but it has longer legs, and larger, bony horns. There 
are many kinds of deer. The reindeer is a large variety, and is 
of great use to the people of the Arctic countries. Can you tell 
me of how much use? (Tell of deer.) The elk and the moose 
are allies to the ox; so also the chamois and the ibex. Tell what 
you can of these. 

Comparison.—Which is of more value, the ox or the sheep? 
Why? Which is of more value, the sheep or the goat? Why? 
These are all animals related to the ox. Let us compare the ox 
with the horse. Which is the more valuable, the horse or the cow ? 
(Let several take part until there is much enthusiasm.) Review 
by topics and let us see how clearly we can talk on each topic. 
Some time will be spent in drawing the stomach of an ox, both 
outside and inside views. J. A. Dixon. 


¥ 
Day and Night Cause. 


1. What relations of earth and sun could cause day and night ? 

2. Which seems the most probable ? 

3. aed how much of the earth’s surface does the sun shine at 
on7e 

4. Does more than one half of the earth receive light at the 
same time? 


_ 5. a. all places on the same meridian have sunrise at the same 
time 


6. What is a solar day? 

7 — causes differences in length of solar days during the 
year 

8. What is the length of mean solar day ? 

g. What is the length of siderial day ? 

10. Why is a solar day longer than a siderial day ? 

11, What is a civil day ? 


12. Where does a civil day begin? Trace the international 
date line. 

13. How many civil days can the earth have at once ? 

14. When does the earth have one day at every place, ¢. z., 
Sunday everywhere ? 

15. Through how many degrees does the earth pass 1n 24 hours? 
1 hour? 1 minute? 1 second? 

16. When it is sunrise in Chicago, where is it noon? Where 
sunset? Where midnight ? 

17. When it is 9 o’clock A.M. here, where is it 12 A. M.? 
Where 8 A. M. 

18. Where 12 midnight ? 

19. When it is noon Monday at Chicago, what time and what 
day is it at Honolulu? At New Zealand? Pekin? London? 

20. Locate standard time meridian. 

21. Why is a standard time meridian a zigzag line ? 

22. What is the use of standard time ? 

23. What is the difference between standard and sun time 
here? If standard time were adopted for the whole earth, 
what would be the advantage or disadvantage ? 

24. What causes a change in length of day and night ? 

25. Suppose the earth were cylindrical in form, what would be 
the effect upon day and night? 

26. If it were a cylinder, what would the horizon be ? 


Po 


Estelle’s Astronomy, 


Our little Estelle 

Was perplexea when she found 
That this wonderful world 

That we live on is round, 


How ’tis held in its place 
In its orbit so true 
Was a puzzle to her 
With no answer in view. 


“Tt must be,” said Estelle, 
“ Like a ball in the air 
That is hung by a string— 
But the string isn’t there !” 


—Delia Hart Stone, in St, Nicholas. 
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Effect of the Gulf Stream. 


The question is often asked, To what extent does the Gulf 
Stream modify the climate of the United States? To its supposed 
erratic movements is laid the blame of every abnormal season, 
There is every evidence that the Gulf Stream is governed abso- 
lutely by law in all its changes. The course through the ocean 
is without doubt fixed. Its fluctuations are by days, by months, 
by scasons, or by years, and they donot vary materially one from 
the other. Its temperature changes, depending upon the relative 
heat of the tropical and polar seasons, and upon the strength of 
the producing trade-winds. The warm water may be driven 
toward the shore by the waves caused by a favorable wind, but the 
current remains in its proper place. The warm water gives off a 
certain amount of heat to the air above it, and if this air is moved 
to the land we feel the heat. The presence of the warm water on 
the coast of Europe would in no way modify the climate if the 
prevailing winds were easterly instead of westerly. If the pre- 
vailing winds in New England in winter were southeast instead 
of northwest the climate would be equal to that of the Azores 
islands, mild and balmy. For the cause of abnormal seasons we 
may look to meteorology. The current is in its place ready to 
give off the heat and moisture to the air whenever the demand 1s 
made upon it, but by the erratic movements of the air this heat 
and moisture may be delivered at unexpected times and seasons, 
and thus give rise to the erroneous belief that the Gulf Stream it- 
self has gone astray.— The Century. 


1. What makes the Gulf Stream warm ? 

2. Describe its course. 

3. How does it affect the climate of American and European countries ? 
4- Tell what you know of other ocean currents. 

5. What causes ocean currents ? 


a 
Geographical Names. 


If the meaning and significance of geographical names could 
be made clear to pupils, they would be more readily remembered. 
Especially if a name is descriptive of peculiarities or relations of 
an object the teacher ought to call attention to it and thus aid 
pupils to avoid the mixing of names of geographical objects and 
relations. 

One teacher uses the following plan which may suggest new 
devices. When speaking of China, for instance, he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Chinese connect words of one syllable 
without any changes in the same way as we sometimes do, as in 
New-ark (N. J.), North-east (Pa.), New-burg (N. Y.), etc. He 
puts on the blackboard these Chinese words with their English 
meaning : 


pe—north king —capital 
tong—east hai—sea 
nan—south kiang—stream 
si—west ho river 


tschu—pearl 
hodng—yellow 


The pupils then find themselves that Pe&ing means northern 
capital ; Vanking,southern capital; Tong hat, East sea; Nan hat, 
South sea. Not far from Canton three rivers unite, which are 
named after the directions they take in their courses ; thus 7on- 
kiang (east stream), Pe kiang (north stream), Si-kiang (west 
stream). These rivers unite to form the Pearl Stream or 7schu- 
kiang. Hoang he is the Yellow river; Hang haz, the Yellow 
sea. 

Thus many otherwise dead and apparently meaningless names 
are given life and significance and are readily learned and well 
remembered. 


” 
A Gibraltar Legend. 


One of the stock of ancient legends relating to the Rock of 
Gibraltar, from which the passing griffs were formerly regaled, 
relates how a young Scotch subaltern was on guard duty with a 
brother officer, when the latter in visiting the sentries fell over a 
precipice and was killed. When the survivor was relieved from 
duty, he made the customary written report, in the usual form, 
“ Nothing extraordinary.” And this brought the brigade major 
down upon him in a rage. “ What, when your brother officer on 
duty with you has fallen down a precipice 400 feet high and been 
killed, you report nothing extraordinary!” ‘ Weel, sir,’’ replied 
the Scott calmly; “I dinna thiak there’s onything extraornery in 
it, ava. If he had fa’en doon four hunder’ feet and not been 
killed—weel, I should hae ca’d tha extraornery.” 
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Simple Lessons in Hygiene. I. 


By JEROME WALKER, M. D. 
Introductory. A few words toteachers will not be amiss before we study 


together. Hygiene, though it is defined as ‘‘the art and science of pre- 
serving health ” is not yet an exact science and consequently a certain lati- 
tude is allowable in teaching it. But there 1s always a danger on the part 
of some teachers of the enforcement of their own views upon the pupils. 
This leads to dogmatic statements to pupils—as to what is or what is not 
nourishing food—how frequently they should bathe, exercise, etc., all 
founded on the teacher’s personal experience. Though hygiene is not 
strictly speaking science, still there are well established facts ascertained by 
the observation and experience of a large number of sanitarians, and it is 
only such facts that find their way into the forthcoming health lessons for 
primary grades, and only such facts should be taught. I am moved to 
make these preliminary remarks after conversations with teachers upon the 
subjects of physiology and hygiene, and having examined carefully many 
of the text-books in use in the schools and found statements that were not 
true, many of them the reflection of popular ideas. 

The object of health teaching is to aid pupils in becoming strong men 
tally and physically, and should also aid teachers in like manner. The 
study of hygiene is intimately connected with the study of anatomy and 
physiology, but in my opinion there is no good reason why little children 
should learn the names of bones, muscles, blood vessels, etc. The aim of 
the teacher should be to have her teaching ¢ruth/u/, to make her lessons 
so interesting and free from technicalities, that the pupils wi!l have some- 
thing to think over and ask questions about, she should apply her lessons 
as far as possible in the school-room, for example, in its cleanliness and the 
cleanliness of the pupils. She should make use of the blackboard for plain 
outline drawings, for shcrt statements to be memorized. Pictures from 
school journals and from the illustrated magazine for children can be util- 
ized. The hardest thing she will have to do is to keep in the background 
her own individual prejudices as to articles of diet, how rooms should be 
ventilated, etc. 

The following publications will be of value to the teacher : 

Health Aphorisms. Frank H. Hamilton, M. D. Bermingham & Co., 
publishers, 

Health Notes for Students. 
Sons, Publishers, 

Number One and How to Take Care of Him. Joseph J. Pope, M.R.C.S. 
etc. Funk & Wagnalls, publishers 

Lessons on Health. James Cruikshank, LL. D., Prin. P. S.No. 12 
Brooklyn 

Health Primers. D. Appleton & Co., New York, publishers. 

Health Primers. Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia, publisher. 

Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, 
publishers, 

The Maintenance of Health. G- P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 

Health Lessons. A primary book. American Book Co. 


LESSON 1.—OUR BODIES. 


Dolls and animals, fire engines and watches, and many other 
things in the world are somewhat like all of us but in many ways 
they are different. None of them are able to do what human be- 
ings ought to do and can do, if they will only try and keep on 
trying. Dolls and fire engines and watches are not a/éve. They 
do not /zve. Of course fire engines if food is given them in the 
shape of wood and coal, and air helps to make the wood and 
coal burn, will work, but that is not living. If a watch, in good 
order, is wound up it will ‘‘go,” but that is not living. Some 
dolls when wound up will make their legs and arms move, and 
will try to say “ papa” and “ mamma,” but they cannot live. An- 
imals like your puppies and kittens do live, but they cannot live 
as long as people can, if the people will only take care of them- 
selves, and they cannot do as many different things as people can, 
such as reading, painting, sewing, building ships and railroads, 
playing with marbles, trundling hoops, flying kites, and so on. 
But animals do not smoke or drink things to make them drunk, 
and they do keep themselves clean. So we can learn much from 
the study of animals. 

And what is /iving, being alive? It is growing larger and 
larger and stronger and stronger, until the time comes when, like 
the trees and flowers and other living things, we are to become 
feeble, and our bodies will have done all the work they could do. 

Living is having a body that keeps itself warm, at just a cer- 
tain heat, whether it is winter or summer. It is being able to 
breathe easily so many times a minute. It is being able to eaz 
with pleasure and an appetite, several times a day, and to have 
the food eaten changed, without any ache or pain, into the vari- 
ous parts of our bodies. It is being able to wort and play, and 


Burt G. Wilder, M. D, G. P. Putnam’s 


’ 


to be made stronger by our work and play and not to b2 worn 
out by them. 

It is being able to ves¢ all the parts of our bodies by sleep and 
in various ways, so that they can do the work which they ought 
° do, at the right time and in the right way, and not easily break 

own, 
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Living is keeping c/eam, so that all the parts of our bodies can 
run smoothly. You know how it is if your mother’s sewing ma- 
chine becomes dirty. It won’t work well. So with our bodies. 
If they are not kept clean outside and inside they don’t work well. 

Our lite is different from the lives of other animals and from the 
lives of plants, because we are able to do so many things just be- 
cause we wantto that they cannot do. And this is because God 
has given us this power and has put us at the head of all things 
he created or made. We havea brain different from the brain of 
any other animal. It is asort of superintendent or “ boss” and 
ought to see that all parts of the body do their work as they 
should, and that we do not use ourselves up by working too hard 
or playing too hard, or eating too much or too little. Persons 
whose brains look out for them are known as “level headed ” 
people, and people whose brains let them do all sorts of foolish 
things are known as “ flighty” people. 

These bodies of ours are more wonderf1 than anything else in 
the world, no matter how costly or how beautiful. Where is 
there any engine or machinery that will grow of itself that 
can feed itself, or that will make itself work and play? Where 
is there any plant or flower that lives sixty years and more? 
Where 1s there any animal that can do the work that human be- 
ings can do? Where is there any photographic camera that can 
take the pictures that our eyes do? 

But our bodies are really only loaned to us by God. We have 
no right to abuse them. Much of the sickness in the world is 
due to the carelessness of people, and even little children can 
learn how to take of their bodies so as to get the best work out of 
them and the best play. There are so many careless people in 
the world who bring so much misery upon themselves th>t they 
come to think that life is not worth living. The people who really 
enjoy life are the people who think their bodies are worth taking 
care of, just as they think their horses, dogs, and cows should be 
cared for, just as they like to keep their houses in good order. 
How we are to take care of our bodies will be told you as we 
study together hygiene or the laws of health. 

|The teacher should elicit as much as possible of the above from the 
children as expressions of their own knowledge or opinion and tell only 
what they cannot. The lesson should close with an oral review and some 
form of silent work in which its ideas are applied.—ED.] 


¥ 
Currency Questions. 


A good many questions are now asked abcut the currency; we 
cannot reply to a'l, but these replies cover the main points. 

ihe silver dollar was the unit of value in this country until 
1834. Then the gold dollar became the unit, and the silver dol- 
lar went to a premium and of course disappeared from circula- 
tion. 

The silver dollar was coined at a ratio of 15.9884 to 1, from 
1792 to 1873; in 1834, the Mint act made silver dollars worth, as 
bullion, three cents more than gold dollars. 

Gold is coined for its owners, free of charge (except for refin- 
ing and alloying), and they get back coin weighing one-ninth 
more than the original weight of the gold, the additional ninth 
being copper and silver alloy. 

Under the proposed free coinage of silver, a man could take to 
the mint silver bullion worth, now, $1,000 in gold, and have it 
coined, free of charge, into about 1,887 dollars, which would actu- 
ally be worth only $1,000 in gold, or about 53 cents in gold apiece. 
As these dollars would be legal tender if many were circulated, 
gold would be hoarded and sold at a premium and disappear 
from circulation. 

United States notes, “‘greenbacks,” are redeemable in either 
silver or in gold, at the option of the holder; so are treasury 
notes, but none of the latter are now issued. Gold cannot be ob- 
tained at the treasury for silver dollars or for silver certificates. 

The Bland act was passed in 1878, and directed the purchase 
and coinage into dollars, by the government. of silver to the value 
of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 per month. 
It was superseded in 1890 by the Sherman act, which directed 
the purchase by the government of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per 
month, and the issue against it of treasury notes for its cost. 
This was rerealed in 1893. They are legal tender. 

The silver dollar does not circulate in foreign countries, but 
it can be sold to money changers at a small discount from its 
nominal value; so can greenbacks and national banknotes. 

Money deposited in banks cannot be drawn in gold except by 
favor ; silver dollars, national banknotes, silver certificates, and 
greenbacks are all legal tender and the banks (and people in 
general) can pay them out if they prefer. 

Money has two defiritions: (1) It is usually defined as any- 
thing that is generally accepted as a medium of exchange and as 
a measure of values. A promise to pay money is money, if ac- 
cepted as money by the public. So that notes, checks, drafts, 
bonds, and similar instruments accepted by the public are con- 
sidered as money. The business world in general takes this view. 
(2) A narrower view makes money that which the government 
only issues to measure values. 
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Courses of Study. 


Nature Studies. 


Outline of Course of Study adopted for the schools of Newark, N. J. 





FIRST YEAR, 


Teach to recognize and select the prismatic colors, Do not 
use shades and tints. Lead the pupils to put similar colors to- 
gether. Use either colored paper or yarns. 

Conversational lessons on pet animals, @omestic animals. In 
the spring, about common insects and birds. 

Observation Lessons. Recognize and name common animals; 
single qualities of the animals, habits and voices; their homes, 
ways of eating and drinking. Language, largely oral. May 
later copy names, and perhaps make short sentences, This work 
has two prominent objects, viz.: to develop the perceptive powers 
ard to enlarge and enrich the vocabulary of the child. 

This work must not be haphazard, but carefully prepared be- 
forehand. (This work correlates with language.) 


SECOND YEAR, 


Observation Lessons. Domestic Animals: parts in order as 
head: distinguishing qualities ; prominent habits and uses. In- 
sects, recognize and name. Qualities of objects: hard, soft, 
round. square, smooth, rough, heavy, light, color,etc. Language, 
as in first year. Group sentences into short descriptiors or 
stories. Supplemertary, by teacher reading to interest pupils in 
animals like those observed. Stories to illustrate kindness (Jo- 
honnot, J. G. Wood, Wright). Talk about the body; compare 
the head, trunk, and limbs with the corresponding parts of the 
animals observed in regard to position and uses, These lessons, 
largely oral, some written, have the same objects as the first year, 
and may profitably blend with language and hygiene. 


THIRD YEAR 


Review color, Teach shades produced by mixing colors, as 
red and yellow, etc. Do not teach finedistinctions of tint. Prac- 
tice matching colors and shades by the use of paper and yarns. 

Plants.— Uses of each part of the plants used for food, espe- 
cially the common plants, Classification of roots as tubers, 
bulbs, fruit, and vegetables. 

Use these in the fall and spring. Others in the winter months. 

Teach place and direction below: over, under, right side, left 
side, etc. 

Home geography properly comes under this head with its 
molding and drawing illustrations. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Plants.--Stems, stalks, or trunks; their shapes: triangular, 
square or round. 

Parts.—Bark, wood fiber, threads, pith. 

Color.--Green, red, brown. 

Leaves.—-Shape, whether oval, oblong, heart-shaped, round, etc. 

Color of Leaves.—-Green, red, etc. 

Parts.—Stem, blade, apex, margin, surface, veins, etc. 

Shape of margins.—-Even, wavy, toothed, etc. 

From the commen plants, have the childrer. observe the pecul- 
iarities as outlined above and try to find others having the same 
peculiarities. 

Animals, insects, principal parts only as head, thorax, abdomen, 
antenne, eyes, wings, legs. Insects mounted. 

Common Anima's.--Resemblan:es and differences in many 
parts of two animals, and differences in one part of many ani- 
mals. 
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Geography. 
Outline of Course of Study followed in the schools of Newark, N. J. 


THIRD YEAR. 
FIRST HALF, 
These topics should be taught regularly through observation and 
conversation lessons. (See Nature Studies, preceding page.) 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. 


Observation of neighborhood. Structure —Forms of land, 
forms of water, earth materials, location, and direction. 

Hill.-—B ase, slope, summit, hill range, hill system. 

Mountains —Base, slope, summit, peaks, mountain range, 
mountain system, volcanoes (crater, lava). How represented, 

Plains.—Fields, woods, meadows, swamps, plains, deserts 
(oases). 

Valley.—Table land, high lands, river valley, low lands. 
Nature Studies, 3d year). 

Plans of school room, school yard and vicinity of school-house 
molded and drawn. 


(See 


SECOND HALF. 

Teach geographical ideas, based upon observation, using geo- 
graphical language; bodies of land, bodies of water, projections 
of land and indentations of water, climate (weather), soil, pro- 
ductions, drawing and molding map of neighborhood. 


BODIES OF WATER. 


1. Spring.—How formed, pure water, mineral, hot. 

2. Brook.—Source, branches, bed, current, channel, mouth, 
water shed. 

3. River —Source, branches, banks (right, left), bed current, 
channel, water-fal s, mouth, uses (draining, manufacturing, com- 
merce), river system, river bas'n, water-shed. 

. Pond.— System, basin. shore. 

. Lake.—System, basin, shore. 

. Ocean.—Sea, gulf, bay, strait, channel, sound. 

. Coast.—Beach, cliffs, bluffs. 

. Projections,—Cape, promontory, peninsula, isthmus. 
Temperature.— Hot, cold, temperate. 

Soil.— Loamy, sandy, clayey, fertile, arable, barren. 


on Aum > 


PRODUCTIONS. 

1, Plants.—Food, clothing, building materials (houses, ships, 
utensils), fuel, medicine, oils, and dyes. 

2. Animals.—Food, clothing (furs, skins, leather), labor, uten- 
sils (ivory, bone). 

3. Minerals.—-Fuel, food, building materials (houses, ships, 
utensils). 

Conversation and Language lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR, 


FIRST HALF, 


Preparatory work reviewed and continued. People, races, oc- 
cupations, governments, religions, states of society. Draw and 
study map of Newark, with referenee to the following topics : 

Draw to a definite scale and locate principal streets and build- 
ings. 

PEOPLE, 


1. Races.—Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, African, American. 

2. Peculiarities.—Size and form of body; form of head and 
features ; color of skin; kind of hair; character. 

3. Occupation.— Agriculture; fishing, mining, manufactures, 
commerce (exports, imports). 

4. Government.— Republic, monarchy (absolute, limited). 
cessity for ; where found ; necessary departments. 

5. Religion,— Pagan, Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan. 

6. States of society.— Savage, half civilized, civilized. 


Ne- 


SECOND HALF, 

Earth as a whole: form and motions, hemispheres, circles, 
bodies of land, bodies of water, climate, productions, commerce. 
Study map of the world. Ask for jointed globe. 

1. Form of the earth.—Illustrated with globe, clay, or croquet 
ball, flattened at two opposite sides, 
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2. Motions of the earth.--Use wooden needles for axis and 
teach effects of rotation and revolution.—Teach only most gen- 
eral and simple facts. Teach equator, poles, and hemisphere. 

3. Land and water hemispheres.— Draw a line around a globe 
SO as to show the pupils that most of the land is in one hemis- 
phere and most of the water in the other. 

4. Northern and southern hemispheres.--Show with a globe 
the relative amount of land and water north and south of the 
equator. 

5. Eastern and western hemispheres.—Why called old and 
new worlds. 

6. Bodies of land.--The names, relative size and position of the 
continents taught from the globe. Lead pupils to see similarity 
and difference in shape and character of outlines. 

7. Bodies of water.—Teach relative size and position of the 
oceans from the giobe. Lead pupils to see which are in the east- 
ern and which in the western hemispheres. 

8. Climate.—-Hot, cold, and temperate sections. 

9. Productions and Commerce.—-Have a few of the principal 
productions named and the climate and localities in which they 
are produced, described. Give the pupils some ideas of commerce, 
both domestic and foreign, by showing how and to what places 
the various productions are carried. 


FIFTH YEAR. 
FIRST HALF. 

Study of North and South America by topics. 

Map Drawing, 

Study of a Continent. 

1. Position on globe , show what part is hot, cold, temperate ; 
direction from other continents. 

2. Relative size compared with other continents. 

3. Outline : Character of coast line compared with other con- 
tinents ; principal indentations ; outline drawn by pupils. 

4. Mountain systems: approximate length and width; com. 
parative height ; direction of slopes. 

5. Principal rivers and lakes (a few of the largest) : source and 
mouth; relative length. 

6. Most valuable productions : where obtained. 

7. Important countrics: position in continent; comparative 
size. 

8. Best known cities; position ; comparative size. 

9. People: races ; occupations. 

Topical arrangements : 

I. Position: surrounding water and land ; latitude; zones. 

2. Contour: comparative shape; regularity of coast line. 


3. Size: compared with other continents. 

4. Surface: a. Highlands—mountains, plateaus; 4. Lowlands 
—valleys, plains. 

5. Inland Waters: large lakes and rivers, 

6. Climate: comparative temperature and moisture. 

7 


. Productions : vegetable, animal, mineral. 
8. People : races, employments, customs, governments. 
9. Political Divisions: countries, large cities. 

SECOND HALF, 

Study of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia by topics, using 
the previous order. 

SIXTH YEAR, 
FIRST HALF. 

Studies of countries and sections of North and South America, 
United States, West Indies, British America, and Brazil by topics. 

Map Drawing. 

Mathematical and physical features of the earth as a whole : 

1. Form of the earth: its four proofs. 

2. Motions of the Earth: rotation, axis, poles, equator, effects 
of rotation. 

3. Revolution: evidences, effects of revolution, tropical and 
polar circles, causes of location, zones, parallels, meridians, vari- 
ations in day and night in different parts of the earth. 

SECOND HALF. 

Study of sections of U.S. topically. Special attention to Mid- 
dle Atlantic states and New Jersey. 

Map Drawing. 
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Mathematical and physical features continued : 

1. Latitude and Longitude : length of degrees on large circle 
and small circle; latitude, measured where and from what; 
longitude, measured where and from what; difference in longi- 
tude with reference to time. 

2. Land Surface: formation of continents; coral formation ; 
volcanic effects : causes of depression and elevation of surface. 

TOPICS. 

1. Position: boundaries—land and water; latitude, longitude, 
zone. 

Size: length and breadth ; relative size. 

3. Surface: highlands— mountains (systems, ranges, peaks, 
volcanoes) ; plateaus ; lowlands—plains, interior, coast. 

4. Drainage: water partings; rivers—source, direction, prin- 
cipal branches, uses; lakes: location, salt, fresh. 

5. Climate: kind—temperature, moisture, healthfulness; causes 
—latitude, elevation, currents (air, water), nearness to sea. 

6. Productions : fertile and barren sections ; mineral, vegetable, 
animal, 

7. People: races; occupations— agricul ‘ure, manufacture, com- 
merce (domestic, foreign); exports, where sent; imports, from 
what place; means, railroads, rivers, etc.); manners and cus- 
toms ; education; government ; religion. 

8. Political Divisions . states—important cities and towns for 
what noted. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 
FIRST HALF. 

Studies of countries and sections by topics. 

British empire, France, Germany, Italy, and Russian empire. 

Map Drawing. 

Mathematical and physical features of the earth as a whole 
continued. 

SECOND HALF. 

Important features of the countries of Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and principal islands of the Pacific. 

Mathemat.cal and physical features continued : 

9. Climate: formation of dew, mist, fog, cloud, rain, snow, 
frost, and hail; amount of rain; how affected in different parts 
of the earth ; temperature-- depends upon what. 

10. Soil (sub soil) : fertility--depends upon what? degree of 
fertility ; adaptation of different plants to soil. 

EIGHTH YEAR, 

During this year there should be a careful study of such parts 
of the previous work as may need review. In addition the fol- 
lowing 

COMMERCIAL CITIES 
are to be studied : 
FIRST HALF, 

New York, Chicago, Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco, Rio 
Janeiro, London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paris. 

SECOND HALF, 

Berlin, Genoa, Venice, Constantinople, Calcutta, Canton, Tok- 
io, Melbourne, Cairo. 

POINTS FOR STUDY. 

Location; where; why; growth and population ; commercial 
;mportance; principal exports and imports; routes from New 

York; historical importance. 


rm 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has arranged for a series 0 

articles by the most eminent educational thinkers of this 
country and abroad, giving in concise form their funda- 
mental pedagogical ideas. The general title chosen for 
the series is ‘My Pedagogic Creed.” It is the intention 
to have each one of the leaders give his foundation doc- 
trines, and enough promises have been received to insure 
the plan. Colonel Parker will open the series in the first 
number in September. The confessions of those who have 
given years of thought to digging for educational truth, 
ought to be of highest interest to teachers and friends of 
children generally everywhere. 
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Editorial Hotes. 


In the present number considerable space is given to 
practical helps for lessons in nature study and geogra- 
phy. Superintendents and principals probably will be 
most interested in the outlines of courses of study on 
pages t49 and 150. These have been prepared with 
great care by a committee of Newark teachers and form 
an excellent basis for fruitful work. Of course any plan 
of this kind, because it is laid out fora particular locality, 
cannot be considered applicable everywhere. Its chief 
value to teachers and school officers in general is found 
in its suggestiveness as an example of a judicious selec- 
tion and arrangement of the material for instruction. 
Other plans will be given in THe JouRNAL from time to 
time. This will afford opportunities for comparison and 
suggest ways and means of solving that most important 
pedagogical problem, the working out of the very best 
possible courses of study. 








The material for instruction in nature study and geo- 
ography, the notes of lessons, the many practical hints as 
to methods, the charming little poems for brightening up 
the work-a-day atmosphere, all this will be particularly 
appreciated by the teacher in the school-room. Super- 
intendents and principals would save themselves much 
criticising and worry, and could render a good service to 
those of their teachers who are not regular readers of 
THE JOURNAL, by calling their attention to these valua- 
ble helps. The article on “ Gathering Summer Flow- 
ers,” for instance, will do more than long dissertations 
on principles of method to stir up the routinists and 
show them a better way. The usefulness of many a 
teacher has been greatly increased by the thoughrful- 
ness of a superintendent who pointed out the right kind 
of reading to her. 





No reader should fail to read the poem on the first page. 
It is a very fine paraphrase of Shakespeare’s famous 
“Seven Ages of Man” and is full of excellent educa- 
tional thought. It was written by Supt. E. L. Hughes, 
of Greenville, S.C.,and is dedicated to Colonel and Mrs. 
Francis W. Parker. It was read before the Alabama 
Chautauqua Assembly a few weeks ago, just before Col. 
Parker left to return to Chicago. 





The paper of Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the Buffalo 
University School of Pedagogy, on “ Interests in Child- 
hood,” opens up a very fruitful field of child study. If 
we come right down to bottom principles we will find 
that success in teaching depends mainly upon a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the sources of the child's spon- 
taneous activity and upon the pedagogic use made of 
this knowledge. 

A letter has been received from a teacher who does 
not agree with THe JouRNAL that it is unwise to put 
misspelled words and examples of faulty syntax on the 
blackboard and then to require the children to make 
corrections. She says she has done this very thing for 
some years and is quite satisfied with the result. The 
fact cannot be disputed that the plan may prove effect- 
ive sometimes as a means of turning pupils to self ex- 
amination, especially if the errors attacked are those by 
which the whole school community is afflicted. But 
more often—perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
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usually—it is a snare rather than a safeguard. 

We might even pardon the critical raking over of mis- 
takes in language, ora//y. But there is a rule whose 
pedagogical wisdom is appreciated by all thoughtful stu- 
dents of psychology, especially of the child-mind, that 
is, “ Never place a wrong form before the child’s eyes.” 
The ear memory is less tenacious than that which 
snatches up its hoardings from the sensitive retina. Nor 
is this the case with children alone ; there are many 
adults whose eyes have been told time and time again 


‘ how the word Cincinnati may be mis-spelled, and when 


they come to write it they are in doubt where the double 
m comes in and whether there is one ¢ or two?’s. The 
safest way is to hold on to the rule which pedagogic ex- 
perience of centuries has proved to be a wise one. 
Don't, don’t bring horrible examples into the class- 
room, 





A large number of educators are away on their vaca- 
tion and do not see THE JOURNAL regularly at this time. 
For this reason several important articles, educational 
news notes, reports of summer schools and teachers’ 
meetings, though ready for publication, are reserved for 
the September issues when all are back again in their 
work-shops. There are, among this material, features 
of exceptionally high value which we should not want 
to have anyone miss who is engaged in educational 
work. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Herr Lilienthal, who invented a flying machine, killed by a fall 
while trying his apparatus on a hill near Berlin, Aug. 11.—— 
Failure of the Murray Hill state bank, New York City.——Hun- 
dreds of deaths from the heat in New York and surrounding 
places. Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and other places also 
suffer severely. In four days 1258 horses died in New York.—— 
William J. Bryan, candidate for president, speaks in the Madison 
Square Garden, New York City.——The Irish land bill under 


consideration in the British house of commons,——A commercial 
treaty concluded between Japan and China.——Yaqui Indians 
attack Nogales, Arizona, and are driven away.—— The St. Paul 


makes the distance between Southampton and New York in 6 
days and 31 minutes, lowering the record 1 hour and 53 minutes. 
——It is said that Premier Laurier will refer the Manitoba school 
question to a commission.——Balfour announces that a satis- 
factory settlement of the Venezuela boundary question soon is 
probable.——Japan suppresses another insurrection in Formosa. 
Nansen, the explorer, returns from the arctic regions after 
having reached latitude 86° 16’, 240 miles from the pole. This is 
190 miles nearer the pole than any other explorer has ever been. 
——By the overflowing of the river Kistna, India, 200 persons are 
dro«ned and thousands rendered homeless.—-Death of Sir 
John Millais, president of the Royal academy.—— Thirty-nine 
German war vessels pass safely through the canal between the 
Baltic and the North sea.——Lord Chief Justice Russell arrives 
in New York. Spain denies that a claim for damages is to be 
presented against the United States on account of filibustering 
expeditions to Cuba.——The national executive committee of the 
gold Democrats meet at Chicago and issue an address, ——Mrs. 
Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton), the author, dies Aug. 17, at 
Hamil:on, Mass. 








“TI do indeed think that the children ought to inhabit 
their Paradise like our first parents, those true first 
children. But pleasures make no Paradise, they only 
help to laugh it away. //ay, that is activity, and not 
pleasures, will keep children cheerful.” 

“ Life enlivens life, and children train us into trainers 
better than all trainers.”— Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 
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e Reports of Meetings and Summer Schools. = 


School of Public School Music. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


The New School of Methods in Public School Music held at 
Hingham, near Boston, July 11 to 25, was distinguished by the 
eminence of the members of the faculty and by the enthusiasm 
which the wonderfully stimulating and interesting exercises 
aroused. Teachers were not slow to appreciate the advantage 
of meeting personally and receiving instruction trom such teach- 
ers as Frederick H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper, of Boston, 
(authors of The Natural Course in Music) ; William L. Tomlins, 
Chicago; Miss Julia Ettie Crane, Pottsdam state normal school; 
Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Detroit, Mich.; Miss Mary B. Caldwell, 
Duluth, Minn; Miss Nannie C. Love, Muncie, Ind.; Hollis E. 
Dann, Ithaca, N Y; Mrs. Louise Preece, of Minneapolis, Minn ; 
Miss Mary L Gilbert, New Bedford, Mass, and others. As a 
consequence the attencance was a large and representative one. 

Mr. Tomlins, well known as director of choral music at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, moved his hearers to the greatest enthu- 
siasm by his own charming personality, the power of his stirring 
appeals and the deep love for his work continually manifested. 
Teachers also had the rare opportunity of studying chorus train- 
ing under this great leader, and a marked feature of the session 
was a rendering of portions of the “ Messiah” before a large 
audience and under Mr. Tomlins’ personal direction. Speaking 
of the work, Mr. Tomlins said: “‘ Never since the days of Lowell 
Mason has th: cause of music for the people seen such an enthu- 
siastic revival as this.” 

In the several departments of their work Messrs. Ripley and Tap- 
per, Miss Crane, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Love, and Miss Caldwell had 
distinguished success in the teaching of music methods. Physical 
culture, under the direction of Mrs. Preece, provided pleasant 
rests in mid-sessions, besides imparting thorough instruct on in 
what are regarded as the most graceful of physical exercises. 
Mr. Dann and Miss Gilbert conducted classes in penmanship and 
drawi °g respectively, both classes being largely attended 

Among the many special features of the school was an address 
by Dr. G S anley Hall on the sense of rhythm in children ; a lec- 
ture on teaching modern languages, by Professor Burkhart, of 
Boston, and talks on literary subjects, by Mr. Frederick Manley, 
of Chicago. 

At a meeting of the students of the school on the last day of 
its session, a series of resolutions was passed from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted : 

“So inspiriting have been the lectures given to us, so pleasing 
the personality of the lecturers themselves and so full of profit 
have been the hours that we have spent with them that we feel 
that any change in the personnel of the faculty would be a direct 
and personal loss to each one of us and we sincerely hope that 
next year will find us in association with the same ladies and gen- 
tlemen with whom we have had the pleasure of studying for the 
past two weeks. We find ourselves at the end of the session en- 
thusiastic in the work at hand and inspired for the future and en- 
tirely satisfied that the present is the most profitable and most 
influential music school we have ever attended.” 

The western section of the New School of Methods in Public 
School Music is now being held in Chicago with practically the 
same faculty as at Hingham. It opened August Io and will con- 
tinue for two weeks. 


University of North Carolina Summer School, 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, ] 


In going to the summer school of the state university of North 
Carolina, | found that I could go to, but not through, Chapel 
Hill. This delightful old university town, is situated in the hill 
country, on a branch of the Southern railroad about two hundred 
and fifty miles east of Asheville. The cars do not run into the 
town, and a carriage ride of over a mile brings you to the univer- 
sity. The first impression is of New England, for the vast 
grounds are enclosed by stone walls. 

A more beautiful campus it would be difficult to find, grand 
old oaks, over a hundred and fifty years old, have for years furn- 
ished shade for students, for this university was founded in 1793. 

The university owns twelve buildings. Those erected first are 
known as “old.” There are: The Old East and Old West, New 
East and New West, South, Smith Hall (now used for library), 
Gerard Hall, Person Hall, Memorial Hall, Gymnasium, Medical 
Building, and Infirmary. All of the old buildings were erected 
when “ orientalism ” in architecture was the prevailing style, and 
these buildings face the East. As you come in on the old Ra- 
leigh road, and see the library building with its front entrance, 
with the massive pillars surmounted by Corinthian capitals, and 
showing the weather marks of a century, you wonder if they 
were thinking of a Gre-k temple when they erected this building. 
Memorial Hall is a modern building of recent construction. It is 
used for commencement exercises. The walls are lined with 


marble tablets bearing the name and inscription of many illus- 
trious men who have finished their education here. 

Early in the month of roses, the teachers not only from all over 
the state, but from South Carolina begin to arrive for the summer 
school. The superintendents from the large towns, Wilmington, 
Raleigh, Charlotte, and other places are here bringing their 
teachers with them. Many too, who are not teachers come for 
study and in a very pleasant manner combine both work and 
recreation. Ali the resources of the university, buildings, rooms, 
apparatus, laboratories, and books—and they have a library of 
forty thousand volumes—are open to those who attend. 

Twenty-five courses were offered this year: in English literature, 
Anglo-Saxon, history, Latin, Greek, German, French, Herbartian 
pedagogy, psycho ogy, child study, algebra, arithmetic, grammar, 
physiology, geography, geology. primary work, vocal culture, 
drawing, vertical writing, botany, zoology, chemistry, and phonics, 

The faculty of the summer school consisted of seventeen in- 
structors, each one well-known in his line Among the Northern 
teachers on the staff was Prof. Austin C. Apgar, of Trenton, N. 
J., the famous teacher of natural science. The instruction in this 
department was objective throughout, and included both practice 
and method. The work in botany included the growth of plants 
from seeds; study of trees of the region; the study of flowering 
plants; insect aid to seed formation; the strdy of ferns; the 
preparation of school collections of plants. Prof. Apgar found 
a very rich flora here; on one tramp he collected over eighty 
flowering plants. 

A. F, Newlands, the author of vertical writing, is gave a course 
of instruction and training in this department. The course 
embraced: The History of Writing, Aims in Writing, The Evo- 
lution of School Desks, The Psychology of Writing, and Position 
aud Movement. While an effort was made to present the theory 
of writing clearly, the chief aim was to prepare the teacher to teach 
successfully a natural system of writing. 

Miss Belle Thomas, the well known primary teacher from the 
Cook County, Illinois, normal school, had charge of the primary 
work on all subjects. She is a pleasant speaker and quite at ease 
before her ausience. The work commenced with concentration 
in primary work, then went on to show how science, geography, 
and history may be used in the child’s learning to read; the 
forming of right habits from the beginning; script, print, and 
phonics ; place and use of each; relation of reading, writing, and 
spelling ; necessities for definite knowledge in science, geography, 
and history; seat occupation; music—its place in the child’s 
development; general management, plans of work, etc., were 
taken up. One could feel in Miss Thomas’ work the inspiration 
she has received from her associatiqn with Col. Francis Parker. 

Mrs. Blanche E. Little, of New York, but originally from the 
Cook county normal school, who is a specialist in introducing 
drawing into the public schools, had charge of the course in 
drawing. The work in this department was planned to meet the 
needs of those regular teachers who wish to gain the power to 
draw that they may the better direct the work of their own schools ; 
of those teachers of drawing who are‘ not sure their programs are 
logically arranged, and that their teaching is pedagogical, of those 
who have the ability to draw, but who do not know how to pre- 
sent a subject or pursue it in teaching children. 

More anon. - * 


With the Teachers of Georgia. 


A MEETING BY THE SEASIDE. 


At Cumberland Island, two hours ride on the water from 
Brunswick, the teachers of Georgia held their annual meeting in 
the Auditorium belonging to the association. The money for 
this building, was raised by the teachers of the state. ‘There are 
ample hotels and cottage accommodations, but the management 
allows no housekeeping, and every one on the island takes meals 
at the hotel. 

This last session of the State Teachers’ Association is generally 
regarded as the best that has ever been held. One subject dis- 
cussed at considerable length was, “How sball the Rural 
Schools be Improved?” These improvements were discussed 
from the standpoint of the institutes and normal schools, of closer 
supervision, of needed systematic course of study and of county 
boards of education. A resolution was offered, recommending 
that the state board of education prescribe uniform courses of 
study for the county schools of the state. One of the most im- 
portant questions considered by the association was the discus- 
sion by the representatives of the universities and colleg:s of the 
state and the teachers of the high schools looking to uniform en- 
trance requirements into the higher institution of learning A 
resolution was finally adopted requesting the three leading col- 
leges of Georgia, namely, University of Georgia, Mercer univer- 
sity, and Emory college, to hold a conference and agree upon 
some uniform plan for admitting students into the freshmen 
class. 
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State School Commissioner Glenn gave the association an 
earnest and forceful address upon “‘ The Needs of the Schools.” 
The needs of industrial education were ably presented, A strong 
paper upon the unification of the educational forces of the state 
was read, It was shown that while the state provided for ele- 
mentary instruction in English branches, and for college training 
in the university, it makes no provision whatever for bridging 
this gap between the elementary schools and the colleges, by 
high school training. This feature of the state's educational 
policy was freely discussed, 

Supt. Lawton B Evans, of Augusta, Ga., gave an excellent 
talk upon the “ Problems Pertaining to City Schools.” An in- 
teresting discussion was held concerning the professional reading 
of teachezs and the recommendation of suitable books for read- 
ing by the children of the state. For two or three years this as- 
sociation has maintained a reading circle committee, whose duty 
it is to recommend suitable courses of reading for teachers and 
pupils and to secure reduced rates for the books from various 
publishers. For several years this form of self improvement has 
been greatly stimulated by this association, and the educational 
institute. An investigation shows that fifty times more books 
on professional improvement have been sold to the teachers of 
this state, during the past year than there were ten years ago. 
The work of the association was of unusual interest and value 
and the lectures and discussions were of a very high character. 

The close of the Georgia State Teachers’ association was fol 
lowed in the same bui'ding by the two weeks’ session of the 
Peabody normal school under the joint management of the asso- 
ciation and the state department of education. Over the plat- 
form in the auditorium were three inscriptions, viz , “‘ Georgia 
places her 600,000 children in our care to make good citizens of 
them,”—Men and Nations are as they are taught,”—Local taxa- 
tion in every county. Good school-houses, Nine months school. 
Trained professional teachers. Skilled supervision in every 
county.” The attendance at this, the first session of this sum- 
mer school, was fine. The superintendents from all the large 
places in the state were here, many of them bringing their teachers 
with them. When we take into consideration that the teachers 
of the Soath are not so well paid as those North, then too, that 
many of them teach only three or four months during the year; 
the fact, that they save up money with which to attend these 
summer schools. seems to be in some instances a positive act of 
self-denial. The instructors in this school, with two exceptions, 
were prominent educators of the state There is a movement 
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among these teachers to secure more talent from other states, by 
giving their own s:rvices as instructors, gratuitously next year. 
Every evening some form of amusement was planned, Once a 
very novel and successful entertainment was given by the negro 
waiters of the hotel, in the dining room. It consisted of an old- 
fashioned “ cake walk,” of which so many have heard, but so few 
have ever seen. Each dusky knight of the salver and napkin, 
with his Ethiopian Lily on his arm, marched in to the inspiring 
strains of the band that is here during the summer. They marched 
for the cake, before the judges who were to decide the novel con- 
test One by one the couples dropped out, until only one couple 
remained whose graceful steps the judges decided entitled them 
to have the prize--and “ take the cake.” 

One of the most enjoyable features of this place is the surf 
bathing. Every day when the tide is coming in, nearly every 
teacher on the island may be seen buffeting the welcome, waves 
as they burst in sprays upon Cumberland’s lovely beach. 

Aside from the benefits derived from the school, the social in- 
termingling of the teachers and the restful tonic influences of this 
seaside environment are thoroughly enjoyed. This school is des- 
tined to become to the South, what the Martha’s Vineyard sum- 
mer institute is to the North. 


Utah Summer Schools. 

The University of Utah summer school closed its session July 
18. The summer school of Brigham Young academy, at Provo, 
began Monday, July 27, and that of Weber county, at Ogden, 
on July 20, 


Supt. Allison, of Ogden, Utah, is attending the summer school 
under the auspices of Chicago university. 


Increase in Wealth. 


During the ten years 1880-90 all the states increased in wealth; 
the Southern states most of all. The per capita gain was Massa- 
chusetts 8}, Mississippi 32, Louisiana 23, Georgia 355, Tennes- 
see 45, Florida 104, South Carolina 16", North Carolina 32, New 
York 12, New Hampshire 18, Pennsylvania 29, lowa 10#, Ohio 1, 
Washington 110, Colorado 40}, Oregon 76, California 35}, Utah 
190. In some states the increase in population was out of pro- 
portion to the gain in wealth. Illinois, Wyoming, New Jersey, 
Maryland are some of these. 
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Briet Notes of Interest. 


A children’s room has been set apart in the free library of Pratt 
institute, Brooklyn. It will contain 150 selected books for chil- 
dren, and a librarian will be in attendance to give children advice 
about their reading. 


CHICAGO.—Next winter the board of education will ask the 
state legislature to pass three laws, which will be beneficial to the 
schools. One law is to give the board the right to condemn 
property for school sites, a second to protect enumerators in tak- 
ing the school census, and a third to give the board authority to 
establish homes where truants may be ccnfined till they reform. 

The appropriation for the German departmentin Chicago is 
$100,000, a reduction cf $30,000 from the appropriation of the 
preceding year. 


J. B. Estabrook, of Grand Haven, Mich, has been elected sup- 
erintendent of public schools at Racine, Wis. 


Supt. Shearer’s Grading Plan. 


Some time ago THE JOURNAL described and explained the 
y of grading and classifying pupils which Supt. W. J. Shearer, 
ast year introduced in the schools of Elizsbeth, N. J., after hav- 
ing developed and fully and successfully tested it in his former 
field of supervision at New Castle, Pa. In a recent report to the 
board of education Supt. Shearer points outs some of the benefits 
which have already come to the school children of Elizabeth from 
the brief operation of the plan. He writes in part : 


By the plan now in use in Elizabeth the pupils are graded carefully into 
small classes. This makes it possible to reach the individual, and still re- 
tain the many advantages of class instruction, A premium is put upon the 
amount of work done day by day, and not upon the preparation for the far 
away eXamination day. More important than all, the coildren are touched 
with hope and inspired with enthusiasm, for they find their advancement 
fol'ows immediately upon the establishment of deserts. 

Out of 3.765 pupils reported on, 2,260 have been reclassified ; that is, after 
having been divided according to ability, they have been placed in other 
divisions, where they could work to better advantage. Al! the rest were 
equally benefited, in that they were allowed to work where they could do 
thorough work, 

Out of 3,765, 1,587 are from one to six months ahead of what they would 
have been but for the present plan, For those who step school, this 
means that much more education, Those who do not stop will go ahead 
from where they now are, when they return to school in the fall. 

When it is remembered that these results have been obtain d by teachers 
who care more for the advancement of the children than they do for saving 
themselves trouble, it will be seen that the results are a testimonial to un- 
selfish, faithful work and hearty co-operation of principals and teachers. 
With but two or three exceptions, all the teachers of the city have ex- 
pressed themselves as in favor of the plan. With but few exceptions, all 
have given written statements of the advantages which they find the plan 
possesses over the usual metaod of grading. 


The Elizabeth board of education has given practical proof of 
its appreciation of the work of Supt. Shearer by re-electing him 
unanimously and adding $500 to his salary, making it $2,500 a 
year, 

Aluminum. 

This metal was discovered by a German, Frederick Wohler, 
in 1827. The first article made of it was a ratile for the Prince 
Napoleon. In 1855 a company was formed in this country to 
extract the metal; it then cost $200 per pound In 1889 Charles 
M. Hall, of Oberlin, patented an electric process, and the cost 
was reduced to $4.50 perpound. In 1895 a company built works 


at Niagara Falls, N. Y., capable of producing 11,000 pounds 
daily ; this will mzke this country the greatest producer of alu- 
minum. 

Aluminum weighs one-third as much as iron; it is malleable 
and ductilk—wire 5}, of an inch can be made of it ; it is as good 
as copper for electrical purposes. It is used for torpedo boats, 
for army purposes; two army corps in Germany have been 
fitted out in which every article of metal on the person, even the 
buttons, is made of aluminum ; it is used on sulkies, horseshoes, 
bicycles, for cooking utensils, scientific and surgical instruments, 
keys, watches, skates, and many other things. It is proposed to 
use it forcoms, At present the nickel coirs in use weigh 3 000 
tons, 


Old Yale. 


Some time since a subscriber sent in °+y=11; r+y?=7 for 
solution A number of solutions were given, but Mr. J. K. El- 
wood, principal of the Colfax school in Pittsburz, Pa, bandles 
these two equations a good deal as though they were merely 
basebails, and he the batter. He sends a number of very inge- 
nious solutions, such problems as x? +y=7; x +y?=3,', cccasion- 
ing him no difficulty whatever. We give his general solution of 
the equations: 


~~ 
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e Current Events. 


Platforms and Candidates. 
By THE EDITOR OF OUR TIMES. 


This is a remarkable presidential year, owing to the fact that 
all political parties have split or had serious disagreements over 
the money question, The supreme question of the day is, Shall 
the United States government coin silver and gold at the ratio of 
sixteen ounces of silver to one of gold making both metals legal 
tender? On the two sides of this money issue men of different 
parties have arranged themselves, so that all political precedents 
are this year set aside, 





The Prohibitionists held their national convention in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., May 27. They favor the legal prohibition by state 
and national legislation of the manufacture, importation, and sale 
of alcoholic beverages. A declaration was also made in favor of 
female suffrage This is the platform of the majority of the con- 
vention, known as “ narrow-gauge” men, because they favor a 
single issue, and on it Joshua Levering, of Maryland, was nomin- 
= for president and Hale Johnson, of Illinois, for vice-presi- 

ent. 





HALE JOHNSON, 
Prohibition Candidate for 
Vice-President. 


JOSHUA LEVERING, 
Prohibition Candidate for 
Pres‘dent. 

The “ broad-gauge;” men, on account of their money views, 
withdrew from the convention to adopt another platform and 
nominate another ticket. They declared in favor of the suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic, fema!e suffrage, the free and unlimited 
coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 without consult- 
ing other nations, the initiative and referendum and proportional 
representation, an income tax, etc. On this platform the party 
calling themselves Nationalists nominated for president, C. E, 
Bentley, of Nebraska, and for vice-president, J. H. Southgate, of 
North Carolina. 

The Republican National Convention, that met at St. Louis 
June 16, reaffirmed the allegiance of the party to the policy of pro- 
tection, for the development of American labor and industry and 
the raising of revenue for the government. It declared for liberal 
reciprocity and the application of the golden rule of commerce to 
all future legislation affecting the tariff and foreign trade, the re- 
storation of discriminating duties for the upbuilding of our mer- 
chant marine and the protection of our shipping in the foreign 
carrying trade. It declared further that the Republican party is 
“unreservedly for sound money” and “ unalterably opposed to 
every measure calculated to debase our currency or impair the 
credit of our country.” Therefore it opposed the free coinage of 





GARRET A. HOBART, 
Republican : andidate for 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
Republican Candidate for 
President. 


silver, except by international agreement with the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world ; until such agreement can be ob- 
tained it asserted that the existing gold standard must be main- 
tained ; all our silver and paper currency now in circulation must 
be maintained at parity with gold, and the party will favor all 
measures designed to maintain inviolably the obligations of the 
United States, and all our money, whether paper or coin, at the 
present standard—the standard of the most enlightened rations 
of the earth. 
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The platform also declared in favor of the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens abroad, of the Monroe doctrine, of ranting belliger- 
ent rights to the Cubans, and of the control of Hawaii by the 
United States, Civil service reform was approved and declarations 
made in favor of liberal pensions and the building of the Nicara- 
gua canal by the United States government. William McKinley, 
of Ohio, was nominated for president, and Garret A, Hobait, of 
New Jersey, for vice-president. 

A body of delegates who believe in free silver, under the lead 
of Senator Teller, left the convention. 


The Democratic National Convention, met at Chicago July 7. 
In spite of strong opposition from the gold men, the convention 
adopted a platform that declared that ‘gold monometallism is a 
British policy and that its adopt on has brought other nations into 





WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 
Democratic and Populist Candidate 
for President. 


ARTHUR SPEWALL, 
Democratic Candidate for 
Vice-President. 


financial servitude to London ; that it has caused a heavy increase 
in the burden of taxation and of all debts, public and private ; the 
enrichment of the money lending classat home and abroad, the 
prostration of irdustry, and the impoverishment of the people.” 
The convention demanded the free and unlimited coinage of gold 
and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation ; that the standard silver dollar should 
be a full legal tender «equally with gold for all debts, public and 
private, and declared that the government should not surrender 
the option of redeeming obligations of the United States in either 
silver coin or gold coin; opposed the issuing of interest bearing 
bonds by the United States in time of peace, condemned he deal - 
ing with bond syndicates for the sale of bonds and advocated the 
taking of the power of issuing notes from the national banks 
and the issuing of notes directly by the treasury department. 

The platform further defended the Democratic tariff law, fav- 
ored the prevention of the importation cf foreign pauper labor 
and the admission of territories into the Union, decried trusts 
and pools, declared for economy, opposed federal interference in 
local affairs, sympathized with Cuba, and held that the govern- 
ment should improve the Mississippi river and other waterways. 
William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, was nominated tor pres‘dent and 
Arthur Sewall, of Mine. for vice-president. 

About one-third of the delegates to the convention, represent- 
ing principally the New England and North Atlantic states, fav- 
ored a declaration for our present (gold) standard, but they did 
not leave the convention. 


The People’s Party Convention, met at St, Louis July 21. The 
platform favors the following polcy: The free coinage cf silver 
at the ratio of 16to 1, a graduated income tax, government owner- 
ship of railroads and telegraphs, 
postal savings banks for the people, 
a system of direct legislat on through 
the initiative and referendum, the 
election of president, vice-president, 
and United States senators by a direct 
vote of the people, the independence 
of Cuba, home rule in the territories 
and the District of Columbia and 
the early admission of the territories 
as States, in times of great indust- 
rial depression employment of idle 
labor on public works as far as 
practicable, a law preventing courts 
from imprisoning citizens for indir: ct 
contempt, pensions for our disad] d 
Union soldiers. and a full, free and 
fair ballot and honest count. William J. Bryan was nominated 
for president and Thomas E, Watson, of Georgia, for vice-presi- 
dent. 

The gold, or, as they s*yle themselves, “ sound money ” Demo- 
crats, have taken action that may result in another presidential 
ticket. A conference of representatives of thirty: five states met 
at Indianapolis August 7, and decided to hold a convention at the 
same place September 2. 





ith pmAo 


. + sTSON, 
Populist Candidate for 
Vice-President. 





Pimples on the face, hives, boils and other blood diseases are cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 
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Teachers’ 








AUTHOR. 





Adams, George B. 
Andrews, G. A. 
Baker, George Pierce 
Bell, Alex. Melville 


Brownnell, W. C. 
Colerige, E. P. 
Cromer, Ff. Gillum 
Deighton, K. 
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| TITLE. Pp.| BINDING. | PRICE PUBLISHER. 
| 
The Growth of the French Nation 350 | Cloth 1.00 | Flood & Vincent 
Composite Geometrical Figures 63 ~ .55 | Ginn & Co. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream - .60 | Lognmans, Green, & Co. 
English Visible Speech Boards ‘50 | New York Institution for Deaf Mutes, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
French Traits 316 | Cloth 1.00 ood & vogeeas 
Res Romane 178} “* 70 acmillan C 
United States apetostont Outlines 116 ez 50 F. Gillum Cromer, Franklin, O. 
Shakespeare's Tem 153; “ 40 Macmillan Co. 
Macaulay’s Lord Cl yy 146; “ 40 ™ ™ 
Greek Composition Tablet wn Ginn & Co. 
.05; or 
Elisworth New Reversible Copy Books. No. 1. Paper | per | H. W. Ellsworth 
OZ. 
is Stories fem American History ws Cloth = A. Flanagan 
The art Art of Reading and Speaking 250| * 1.00 | Edwin Arnold 
Home a 48 v5 115 | Ginn & Co. 
Elemen Ay 516; “ 1.10 Macmillan Co. 
A Study of the Sky 340; “* 1.90 | Fiood & Vincent 
New Series of Drawing Books. 1, 2, 3. Paper C, M. Barnes 
School History of the United States 454 R. H. Woodward Co. 
Educational Music Course—First Reader 90 | Boards Ginn & Co. 
Second Reader 90 " = & 
Third Reader 12; “ _— = 
Language Lessons—Part 255 | Cloth .55 | American Book Co. 
An Inductive Manual of th 2 Straight LineandCircle| 113; “ Wm. J. beet Fort Collins, Colo. 
A pie he of Greek Civilization 340 - 1,00 | Flood & Vincent 
Seed Babies 75 | Boards Ginn & Co. 
Elements of Civil Government 262 | Cloth .60 | American Book Co. 
Elements of $Gocmetry 548 | Hf. pontner 1.75 | Harper & Brothers 
Practical Rheto 477 | Cloth Ameri :an Book Co. 
Twenty Stories om Gri 246 .90 | Macmillan Co. 
The Making of the Engl ish § Nation 113; “ 0 | Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Key to Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic 150; “* 1.00 | American Book Co. 
Die Viersehn Nothelfe: 125 | Boards i ~~ = 
Tacaula pd *s Essay on Milton 82 | Paper Ginn & Co. 
Pets mpanions: A Second Reader 77 | Boards .40 = 3 
All the Year A Nature Reader —Part 2 110 | Cloth 35 = = ee 
Krambambu! 77 | Boards American Book Co. 
A History of ‘Greek Art 2 Cloth 1.00 | Flood & Vincent 
Initiatory Readings 155 | Cloth .% | Wm. R. Jenkins 
| Pacific Nature Stories 153 | Hf. Leather 50 | The Whittaker Ray Co. 
| School Algebra 394 - 1,00 American Co. 
, Langua: Stor the Grades 174 | Cloth Inland Book Co. 
| A New English Grammar 227 ‘ ” ” ” 
Macbeth 125; * 
| Anthony and Cleopatra 183 





School Building Notes. 


(CONTINUED FROM AUGUST 15 ) 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Drayton will receive bids for the furnishing of seats in schoolhouse. 


Write clerk of school board. 
Glasston will erect a schoolhouse. 


OHIO. 


Athens will erecr school building for the Ohio state university. 


Archs. S. Hannaford & Sons, Cincinnati. 


Avondale-—Bids will be received for heating and ventilating addition to 
Write Jacob E. Cormany, Bd. of Fdu., 


Columbian school. 


Write John Hazlett, clerk. 


arch., Hannibal. 
Bowling Green will 


Bea'lsville will build schoolhouse. Cost $6,000. Write W. B, O'Neill, 


erect schoolhouse. Address Archs. McCracken, 


Armstrong & Co., Hoytville.—also will erect schoolhouse. Address F, 


Pinert, clerk. 

to Clark school 
Write 
man, clerk. 


Cincinnati. high school building. 


Columbus will build schoolhouse. 
biological building for the state university. 
Fremont will build additions to two schoolhouses, 


Cleveland will furnish Barkwill and Willard school buildings also annex 
Write H. Q. Sargent, school director. 


Write John W. Garret, clerk.—also 
Write Yost & Packard, archs. 
Write E. S. P. Bing- 


Geneva.—Bids will be received for furnishing heating apparatus for the 


Write A. T. Simmons, pres. 





THE BEST BOOKS. 


| THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. 


WALSH’S ARITHIIETICS. 


On the “spiral” plan. 


THOMAS’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Accurate, well-balanced, interesting. 


HYDE’S LANGUAGE LESSONS AND GRAMI/IAR. 


Teach pupils to use English correctly. 


COMENIUS’S THE SCHOOL OF IN- 
FANCY. ~on by Witt S. Monrok. Cloth, 116 
pages. $ .0 
An essay on ‘the education of youth during the first 

six years. With introduction, notes, portrait of Com- 

enius, and bibliography of Comenian literature. 


CHILD OBSERVATIONS. 
First Series. Imitation and Allied Activities. By 
Students of the State Normal School, Worcester, 
Mass.; with an Introduction by Principal E. H. 
Russett. Cloth. 300 pages. §$ «so. 


THE DESCENT OF ENGLAND'S SOV-| 


EREIGNS. A chart 10x12 inches. By FRANKLIN | 
Perrin. Each, 5c. Per 100, $4.00. 


THE NATURAL 


Edited by Professor Cuas. Etior Norton of Harvard. 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READERS. 


The ** Seaside and Wayside” series. 


Four books. 


SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. 


By A. F. Newxanps and R. K. Row. 





NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN HISTORICAL METHOD. 


By Mary Suetpon Barnes, Assistant Professor in 
Leland Stanford University. Cloth. 160 pp. goc. 


Suggestive studies for the student, teacher, and gen- | 


eral reader. 


| MOTION SONGS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Maset L, Pray. Boards. Illus. 64 pp. 30c. 
Sixty pleasing songs, with gestures indicated. 


BRUSH WORK FOR KINDERGARTEN 
— PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By Exta Goopwin 
a cards in colors, with teacher’s pam- 


' phiet, in envelope. An aid to nature study. 





FREEHAND LETTERING. 


By F. H. Daniets, Tufts College. Cloth. 
text, with 12 plates. 75c. 


34 pages 





| SCHOOL MANUAL of CLASSIC MUSIC. 
| By H.W. Hart. Boards. 212 pages. $t.00. 


Contains portraits, sketches of the lives, and selec- 
| tions from the great masters. 


THE LITERARY STUDY of the BIBLE. 
By Ricuarp G. Mouton, Professor of Literature 
in English in the University of Chicago. Cloth. 
545 Pages. $2.co. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Glenford will build a schoolhouse. Write D.E. Shelley, clerk Bd. of 
Edu., Hopewell township. 

Greenville will build schoolhouse. Address B. D. Lecklider, clerk. 

Hamilton, - Proposals will be received tor heating and ventilating the 
fourth ward school building. Address Max Reutti, arch. 

Hicksville will erect sch oolhouse. rite Arch. W. Lewis Kramer, F ind- 
lay, Ohio.—Proposals wi!l be received for heating and ventilating appar- 
atus for schoolhouse, Address J. W. Lilly. 

Hiramsburg will erect schoolhouse in district No. 8. Address G. W. 
Kackley, Clerk. 

Mount Victory will erect schoolhouse. 

Niles will build schoolhouse. 

Salem will erect schoolhouse, rite R. V. Hampson, pres. 

Sayre will build schoolhouse. rite E, F. Hearing, township clerk. 

Springfield will build annex to high school. Cost $30,000. Write R. 
G. Gotwald, arch, 

St. Clairsville will build addition to schoolhouse. 
Ritchey, clerk, 

Thurston will build schoolhouse. Address E. E. Hito, clerk. 

Toledo will build high school. Cost $70,000. Address Bacon & Huber, 
archs.—also schoolhouse in Washington township. Address township 
clerk. 

Trotwood will erect schoolhouse. Address Walter L, Haines, clerk, 
Madison township. 

Urbana will erect schoolhouse. Write F. W. Ambrose, clerk of board. 

Washington C. H. will erect schoolhouse. Write Arch. Frank J. Otter, 
Dayton. 

Wauseon will erect schoolhouse. 
township, Fulton county. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Darlington will bui!d a dormitory and school near the Red Moon Issue 
station, Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation. Write Cap. A. E. Wood- 
son, U. S. A. acting U. S. Indian agent. 

OREGON. 
Eugene will build aschoolhouse. Write R. P. Job, chairman Liewellyn. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny will build schoolhouse. Cost $80,000, 
Peoples, architect, Times Building, Pittsburg. 

Blairsville will build-addition to the second ward public school building. 
Write G. W. Davis, president of school board. 

Coatesville will erect schoolhouse, Write A. W, Dilks, architect, 1,001 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Duquesne.—Sealed propcsals will be received for heating and ventilating 
first ward public school, Write Cap. Peter Snyder, Fourth avenue. 

Gettysburg will erect schoolhouse. Write H. E. Yessler, architect, 
York. 

Haverford will erect building for Haverford College and make altera- 
tions in present buildings. 

Library will erect schoolhouse. Write Thos. B. Boyer, secretary school 
board, Bethel township. 

Norristown will erect schoolhouse. 


Address T, M. McCall, arch. 


Write John W. 


Write G. W. Lee, clerk. Chesterfield 


Write U. J. L. 


Address Towamencin school board. 
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Philadelphia will erect schoolhouse. Address Edward M, Hetherington, 
architect, 923 Locust street. 

Pittsburg will build schoolhouse on Brushton avenue. Cost $20,000. 
Address Murphy & Hamilton, builders.—Will build schoolhouse on Boggs 
avenue. Cost $22,464. Address Messrs. Kerr & Fox, builders. 

Scranton will erect a twelve-room schoolhouse corner of Prospect avenue 
and Beech street. Addres E. H, Davis, architect, Commonwealth build- 
ing. 

Sanatoga will erect schoolhouse, 
board. 

Wilkesbarre.—Bids will be received by the city school board for furnish- 
ing schools. Address Edward Mackin, chairman.—Will make improve- 
ments to high school. Address A. H. Kipp, architect. 

Wilkinsburg will make alterations to first ward school building. Address 
Jno. A, Burnett, secretary, school board, South avenue and Center 
street. 


Address Lower Pottsgrove school 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Flandreau.—An appropriation of $52,500 has been made for a new 
school dormitory and superintendent’s house for the Government Indian 
school. 

Farker will build addition to schoolhouse, Cost about $2,000. Write 
Arch, W. L. Dow, Sioux Falls. 

Terry will erect a schoolhouse, 
address, lock box 197. 

Vernon will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $825. 
archs,, Groton. 


Write Jas. J. Donnelly, clerk, P. O. 
Write Sanders & Heath, 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattancoga will erect school building for Normal university. Cost 
$15,000. Write R. H. Hunt, arch.,—will also build fourteen-room school 
building, Write H. M. Johnson, 421 East End Ave. 


TEXAS. 
Orange will build schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. 
VIRGINIA, 
Newport News will build two schoolhouses to cost about $40,000, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Moundsviile will erect schoolhouse. Cost $30,000. Write Jas. A, Siga- 
foose, secretary board of education. 

Wheeling.—A parish school will be erected for St. Joseph's Roman 
Cathlic church to cost about $20,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Clintonville will erect schoolhouse. Write W.. A. Nehls, secretary of 
building committee. 

Delavan will erect two story building for State manual training school. 
Cost $10,c00. Write John Charles, arch., Menomonie. 

Madison will erect building for the State Historical Library and Museum, 
Cost $42,553. Write T.R. Bentley, contractor, Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee.—The council has appropriated fora new south side high 
school building $100,000, schoolhouse in the oth ward, $45,coo, schoolhouse 
in the 21st ward, $45,000; $10,000 for alterations in the basement of the 
east side high school for the manual training department, $20,000 for an 
addition to the 12th ward school. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 


School 





The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2s5c. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 


Baltimore Md, “ 








Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Go., 


Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place, 


104 Light St. 


Chicago x 
Kindergarten 
College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
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Flags. 


MADE FROM 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession, 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
OCTOBER 21, 22, 23. 


Send for curriculums, Address Dept. B, 
10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The 


Vassar ° 


Is one of the 





famous oS. a 
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ep” BIAS | 
gg” | VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS, 


A bias corded velvet with a cord edge especially 
rich and elegant for finishing silk skirts. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,”’ anew 72 age 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N.Y. Cit-. 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 


DRESSING 5 


942 


pliable. Contains nothing to Fy, 
.. ¢etack ordestroy theleather, 
\ Your Dealer Can Supply You. 
MADE BY ys 
B. PF. BROWN & CO. 
Mass. 








Atthe End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowt 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction tc 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with firs: 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. N.Y. 





DE API ESS.£.4540 NOISES curt. 


as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. 
Send toF, Hiseox Co., 858 B’way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs FR 


~ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
8. A. 
e Copper an 2 
School, College & Academy BELLS 


\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 











Musical, far sounding, and satis- 
factory Bells for olny Ghurches, &o. 


WEST ro? fr. Tsa6" 


Description and prices on application 


aun will confer a favor by men- 
‘ tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 





| Literary Notes. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison has been selected 
|by A. S. Barnes & Co. to edit the new 
|edition of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s History 
| of the City of New York, and she will add 
|a chapter on the ‘‘ Externals of the Mod- 
ern City,” taking up the narrative where 
| Mrs. Lamb left off and bringing it down to 
| date. All who know Mrs, Harrison’s repu- 
| tation feel that she is highly qualified for 
[this work. The edition will be issued 


| shortly in three octavo volumes, and will | 





new chapter. 
| Ye Thoroughbred, by Novus Homo, 1s 


| 





matter is in the form of dialogues between 
Senior and his friend Juvenis. In the first 
interview it is shown how far short of being 





| 


| is given for much that is classed as myster- 
| ious, including clairvoyancy, hypnotic con- 
ditions, spiritism, mind-reading, thought 
transference, etc. The third interview con 
siders the potent factors that have produced 
|the Americanized man. The book is very 
instructive and is worth a careful reading. 
(The Health-Culture Co, 30 East 14th 
street, N. Y. 50 cents.) 


Studies in Education is the title of a 


~ | series of books edited by Earl Barnes, pro- 


fessor Of education in Leland Stanford 
Junior university. The subject of the first 
one, a pamphlet of forty pages, is “Methods 
of Studying Children,’ by Earl Barnes. In 
this he attempts to describe and criticise 
the leading methods of child-study now be- 
ing employed in the United States. The 
essay contains many suggestions that will 
aid students of child thought and life. 


All teachers who have experienced the 
difficulty of hastily selecting a passage of 
Scripture of suitable length and character 
for the daily opening exercises of the 
school, will be glad to know that Sylvanus 
Stall, D.D., a careful Bible student and 
author of several valuable works, has com- 
piled a book of 365 readings especially 
suited for that purpose. The selections 
| comprise about one-third of the Bible and 
are consecutive from Genesis to Revelation. 
Where a difficult proper name occurs, the 
pronunciation is indicated; and the four 
gospels are arranged in one continuous 
narrative. The Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, of New York, will issue the book in 
neat dollar form in time for the opening of 
the schools in September. 


Since the nomination of the candidates 
by the political parties an extraordinary 
interest has been developed in the finan- 
cial question. All good citizens, especially 
voters, should be informed on this subject. 
They should read both sides. The Baker 
& ,Taylor Co., 5 and 7 East Sixteenth 
street, N. Y., have issued a catalogue of 
about one hundred books on the subject, 
some favoring gold, some silver, some bi- 
metallism, and some giving an impartial 
view of both sides. These books are 
issued by different publishers, but are for 
sale by the firm. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Philadelphia, have 
published a new Supplement of Ap- 
paratus. embracing articles designed by 
Prof. Skidmore, of Philadelphia normal 
school and used in the laboratories thereof. 
It is designed for the use of each student, 
at a small cost, thereby impressing upon 
the mind the experiments made with it 
much more effectively than were the same 
experiments performed by the teacher on 





the lecture table with expensive apparatus, 


contain all the illustrations in the first | 
edition with many additional ones for the 


abook in which the improvement of the | 
human species is discussed in a sprightly | 
yet dignified and thoughtful manner. The | 


a thoroughbred is the average human be- | 
| ing and the causes of this degeneracy. In| 
| the second interview a philosophical reason 


Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitated 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
quickly when Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body. 


Hoods 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


° eure Liver Ills; easy to 
Hood ’s Pills take, easy to operate. 250. 


BOVININE 


New and 
Vitalized Blood, often 


8 per cent. a week. 











Creates 


AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Erie Railroad 


aaa 
Picturesque 
Trunk Line 











The only line whose trains are everywhere 
protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE WITHOUT 
CHANGE FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, | 
CLEVELAND, | 
CINCINNATI, | 


TO BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming 
surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of 
unusual excellence. Chautauqua Lake is 
famous as the 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT, 


and is reached with speed, comfort, and 
safety by the 


.«- PICTURESQUE ERIE. 


D. I. ROBERTS, 
Gen, Passenger Agent. 
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Columbia 
Bicycles 


LOO sc 


Worth paying $100 for the 
satisfaction a Columbia gives. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


General Offices HARTFORD, 
and Factories, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in 
almost every cityandtown. IfCo- 


lumbias are not properly represent- 
ed in your vicinity, let us know. 











Ginn & Co. have issued Experimental 
Physics, By William Abbott Stone, A. B., 
a book for the upper classes in high schools 
and academies, and fer elementary work in 
colleges. It consists of a carefully ar- 
ranged and thoroughly tested series of 
experiments designed to guide the student 
step by step to a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of physics. Each ex- 
periment is followed by questions which 
lead the student to draw inferences from 
his own observations and measurements. 


An address on the “ Growth of the Oral 
Method of Instructing the Deaf,” delivered 
by Alexander Graham Bell, Nov. 10, 1894, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the Horace Mann school, Bos- 
ton, Mass , has appeared in pamphlet form 
from the press of Rockwell & Churchill, 
Boston, 


The death of Mrs. Stowe naturally 
causes a demand for her remarkable writ- 
ings, which rank her among the great 
American authors of all time. Fortunately 
her publishers, Messrs. Houghton: Mifflin 
& Co, have for some time been 
engaged in preparing an entirely new and 
definite edition of her works. It will be in 
the general style of their Riverside Edi- 
tions of standard authors, to consist of 
sixteen volumes, which will include her 
phenomenal Uncle Tom's Cadzn and other 
novels, short stories, poems, household 
papers, and stories for young people. 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 


While no one should underestimate the 
great services of men like Garrison and 
Phillips and Parker and Sumner, who cast 
their fortunes into the effort to free the 
slave, it is the truth to say that all their 
efforts were but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the stir and power that were in 
**Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Never in human 
history has a work devoted to a great cause 
had such an instantaneous effect. Byron 
came down to breakfast one morning and 
found himself famous, and Mrs. Stowe, 
hoping that the sale of her story might re- 
lieve her poverty, found herself in receipt 
of $10,000 within four months from the 
time of its publication, and the most fa- 





mous woman living. 
turn the head of any one to meet with 
this success, but it had been written in her 
heart’s blood, and she felt that she was 
an instrument in the hands of God. In 
all, she received for “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
about $40,000, and had she been able to 
avail herself of English and foreign copy- 
rights she might have been one of the 
richest wemen living. The right of drama- 
tization would alone have brought her a 
fortune, to say nothing of what the story 
itself would have done, but this was not to 
be, and it is a painful fact that she leaves 
her family to-day in comparative poverty. 
— Forum. 
Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we 
hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and the best infant food. Jnufant Health 
is a valuable pamp4let for mothers. Send 
your address to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


The Immigration Restriction League, 
with headquarters at 732 Exchange build- 
ing, Boston, is doing a vast amount of 
work to secure the regulation of immigra- 
tion to the United States. Bills were 
placed belore Congress at its last session 
through the efforts of the league and the 
subject will occupy a large place in the dis- 
cussions at the approaching session. The 
league is supplying to the press and the 
public a large amount of information on 
the immigration question. 


India in Africa. 


Nothing is more remarkab!e than the 
emergence of India as the dominating mili- 
tary factor of the southern half of the 
Eastern hemisphere. For some time past, 
Sir H. H. Johnstone has recruited his body- 
guard in Nyassaland from the Sikhs of 
northern India. The construction of the 
East African railway has been placed in 
the hands of Indian contractors, who will 
execute it by Indian labor, protected by 
Indian troops. Suakim is now garrisoned 
by 4,000 Sepoys, and nothing is more 
probable than that the relief of Bulawayo 
will ultimately be effected by an Indian 
army landed at Beira. Mr. Rhodes dread- 
ed this in the days when he regarded the 
Cape as his natural base. It is possible 
that he may take a different view of mat 
ters now. ‘The fact that the whole of East 
Africa will be more or less under the mili- 
tary and industrial dominion of India 
lends great importance to the discussion 
which is raging as to whether or not the 
Indian exchequer should be saddled with 
the cost of the Suakim garrison. A paper 
has been published giving the opinions of 
the Anglo-Indian authorities on this sub- 


It was enough to 


Siavenevans 
Y The Coming 

, Mother 
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during the whole of her an- 


ticipation, requiresall of her 
own forces and ali that can 
be added tothem. Thecom- 
ing child needs all the moth- 
er can give and all that 
makes bone, muscle, blood, 
nerve and growth. After 
the child comes, both need 
nutriment, gentle stimulant, 
restoring sleep and sweet 


digestible food. 


MALT DABS T 
ALY The Bes¥ TRA 


EXTRA 
6h. all that is required. 


y 
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ject, but there is very little doubt as to how 
the question ought to be decided. Africa | 
ought to pay its own way. If it can call | 
upon India for trained troops in case of 
need, it ought to pay for them. India is | 
not a country that can afford to pay the | 
cost of expeditions to other continents, 
—August Review of Reviews. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’s SootninG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY Trees by uitk tie of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDR WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYSall PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





OOG0000 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 











REATAMERICA 
GREAT AMERICAN 


COMPANY 
WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale.s 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % |b. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERIOAN TEA 00., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P. 0. Box 289. New YORK. 





























WEEK AGENTS—GENERAL, LOCAL OR 
RAVELING— LADIES OR GENTS SELLING 
Paten w 










$50.00% 






ries d 
broken dishes. —_ child can op- 
po A me warranted. Sells on 


Every: 
a One sold lays foundation oe 
ve: 5 Cay Ee 


minutes. No muss, slo 


io can 
sally bay. prices ond a 


wise $ for cata) 
wasnogse ee (N 3) Columbus, 
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A Timely Book for Teachers. 





| 
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Money «4 Banking. : 


By HORACE WHITE. 


8 


ie binds & Woble 


OTranslations OO 


'O Literal — Interlinear —105 Volumes O 


O S Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, O 
Latin, Greek 


O Tutorial Series 


on" vols. specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies 


OOO 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


OQOOOOOOOO0O00O 


OO 


O Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 





POPULAR EDITION. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


cH 


“THE best presentation of the current questions 
of finance that are now engrossing the atten- 
tion of the American people. 


fearless and wholesome exposure of the errors 
which have infested our currency from the 
beginning. 


N° more cogent or trenchant plea for sound 
money could be made. 


QUGHT to be in the hands of every man who desires 
to post himself upon the matter of sound money. | 


St 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 60 CENTS, SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON LARGE 
ORDERS. MAY BE ORDERED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


9-13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





| 

70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 355-361 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, | 
| 

| 


VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


The Educational System. 
By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
TEN NUMBERS. 





A Course of Study in Vertical ‘Writing mailed to Teachers on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 
THREE NEW MODEL 
yuith Premier Typewriters, 
Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 











Branch Oitiose in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States 





[Hilton = Rradley = Zo., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equipment 
for the beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we manufacture a 
bewildering variety of material and devices 
for the aid of teachers of kindergartens and 
primary schcols, and as the principles of the 
Froebelian philosophy are now governing to 
some extent all departments of education, 
many of our goods and especially some of our 
books ought to firnish valuable hints to in- 
structors in higher grades, 

The kindergarten bas come to stay, and it 
behooves all who care for progress to know 
something of its spirit and its methods, by 
which it has already acquired so firm a hold 
on the advanced educational mind of this 
and other countries, 

There is one book which we publish, ‘* The 
Paradise of Childhood,” Quarter Century 
Edition, that is particularly useful to those 
primary teachers who have not had a kinder- 
garten training and yet desire to introduce 
some cf the new methods into their schools. 
This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both 
in city and country schools, and there is no 
other book published that is better adapted to 
the purpose than this well known guide, 
‘* The Paradise of Childhood.” 

Our 80-page catalog, fully illustrated, gives 
a description of our other books and of the 
great variety of School Aids which we manu- 
facture. This will be mailed free to address, 
Send for it. You will find something to in- 
terest you in it, 


Springficld, Abass., 


Hipilton Bradley Qo. oon cy 


New York, 





The Leadin 7 Conserva' oO 
Founded b a . Tourjée. ee ‘AELTEN, a 
Illustrate mation free. 
New England pon ky of Music, Boston. 








[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORE 


Please send for catalogue and pr ce list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


re GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE =] 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. 


‘352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON _MASS.____l> 
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